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Shorthand Office Training 


By Harry Loeb Jacobs, Rhode Island Commercial School, Providence, R. I. 
































|A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Albany, November, 1911] 


ROGRESSIVE schoolmen have long schools, I think, made an honest effort to 
P recognized the value of an office do what they aimed to do; but it served 
training course for stenographers; as an excuse, and the model office never got 
and many have made more or less success- _ the students that really needed the instruc- 
ful ventures in establishing what has been tion. While this criticism on lengthening 
termed “model offices,” with the idea of the course is not a serious matter from an 
meeting a real and urgent economic de- educational point of view, it is from a prac 
mand. But for the most part these have tical one. Without students, the model 
been in the nature of an experiment, and office becomes a mere talking point; and it 
from a lack of organization—and often- accomplishes nothing, practically, in put- 
times a misconception en: ting on the finishing 
tirely of the requirements touches that every stenog 
“model offices” after a rapher must now have. 
trial have either been Then, too, with the office 
abandoned, or else have training coming at this 
become wholly ineffective point, effective work can 
in procuring the results not be done because of a 
desired. 
Why Old Methods Failed 
By stating some of the 
reasons why the model of- 
fice has not accomplished 
the results desired or an- 
ticipated at the begin- 
ning, we may be put in a 
position to work out the 
problem along lines that 
will achieve the maximum 


constant change in the 
personnel of the model 
office resulting often in 
complete disorganization, 
owing to the fact that stu 
dents are taken out of the 
department to be sent to 
positions before they have 
completed the course. 
This would leave awk- 
ward gaps in the office 





of good results. The ;, , organization that reduce 
principal reason, I think, Haray Lore Jacons its efficiency. But few 
that has kept the office students really completed 


training course from being effective, is that all of the work laid out. 
it was planned as an additional course 

to be tacked on at the end of the regu- 
lar shorthand and _ typewriting course. Another thing, as the students, when they 
The result of this arrangement in practice entered the model office, were withdrawn 
was that but very few students would take from the regular dictation classes they lost 
advantage of the opportunity offered. They in both speed and accuracy. In most 
looked upon it as a scheme—whether places where it has been tried, the model 
justly or not—to lengthen the course, and _ office has become virtually a “waiting 
thereby increase the: student’s outlay of office,” where those who had completed 
time and money. Their attitude was not the work of the regular shorthand course 
a just one in many cases, because the dawdled over a few mechanical exercises 
Copyright, 1911, by the Gregg Publishing Company 


Students Lost Their Shorthand Speed 











246 THE 
in which they took no interest, or a very 
indifferent interest, if any at all. 

Many schools were unable to equip and 
maintain the model office properly, and 
made only a bluff at it. Another serious 
objection to it was the fact that it re- 
quired a separate office, and special equip- 
ment that could only be used part of the 
The model office required the con- 
stant services of a teacher to keep the 
work going properly. As at certain times 
of the year there were but few, if any, 
students working in the model office, this 
arrangement was anything but economical. 
To meet the problem in a practical way, 
many schools would either put advanced 
students in charge of the work a part of 
the time, or let the “office’’ work go on 
without much supervision—a_ condition 
that made the work very ineffective and 
added nothing to the prestige of the school, 
the latter feature of which was the primary 
motive for the establishment of such a 
course. Then there was always the prob- 
lem of the right kind of teacher—the 


year. 


teacher who had had actual husiness ex- 
perience in directing such work, and the 


rare quality of executive ability. 
Lack of Suitable Course 


But the factor that hindered the develop- 
ment of office training perhaps more than 
any other was the lack of a systematic, 
workable course that could be used in the 
average school. There was none, Each 
school tried to work out the problem for 
itself, and through lack of experience and 
an incomplete understanding of what was 
actually required, the model office in many 
schools was a “model” in name only. It 
was not organized to actually give the 
training it was supposed to give. 

Only a Few Got the Training 


As a result of these conditions, the work 
of office training in the past has not been 
successful, and there has been a falling off 
in the number of schools making any at- 
tempt at maintaining a model office train 
ing course. The most they now claim to 
do is to give the advanced students a few 
days’ practice in the office of the school. 
Any practical schoolman knows what that 

A very few of the brightest stu- 
those who were really competent 
would be given the work, 


means. 
dents 
stenographers 
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and those who really needed it never got it. 

And in justice to the school it may be 
said this was a natural and inevitable con- 
dition. The schoolman in sending out his 
letters naturally wanted to make the best 
possible impression. He wanted his let- 
ters to be faultless—models of their kind 
and it was natural for him to select the 
students who could turn out that kind of 
work. He didn’t have the time to train the 
slower ones. The only work the weaker 
and less capable students got was writing 
form-letters. These, in my opinion, were 
the principal difficulties in the way of 
making the old office training course an 
effective auxiliary to stenographic educa 
tion. 

Where the ‘‘Office Training’’ Should Begin 

Now the office training course that will 
really be effective, I think, is the one that 
can begin when the student enters the ad 
vanced shorthand department. It should 
be an integral part of such a course, and so 
arranged as to terminate with the technical 
work of shorthand and typewriting. That 
seems to me to be the logical arrangement. 
Placed in the stenographic course in this 
way, office training would at once become 
an active and potent agent in preparing 
the student for the exacting demands that 
are now made upon him in the business 
world. It would remove most of the ob- 
jection to the “model office” plan that | 
have mentioned. In the first place, such 
a course could be handled without extra 
room and without an extra teacher. It 
would thus become a correlative part of 
the stenographic course instead of a sepa 
rate and distinct entity. The student would 
not feel that he was being kept in the 
school longer to learn something he should 
have learned before; it would be so closely 
interwoven with the actual work in short- 
hand and typewriting that it would be al- 
most impossible for the student to draw 
the line between what was office training 
and what was stenographic. 

The office training—coming as it would 
one day or two afternoons a week—would 
relieve the shorthand work of the dry 
monotony of endless dictation. It would 
introduce enough variety in the work to 
keep the students’ interest at high pitch. 
The student could begin at once to apply 
his knowledge of business practice in his 
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everyday work, and would thus at the 
end of the course be a trained, experienced 
stenographer instead of a mere theorist. 
His knowledge of the underlying principles 
of office practice and the various papers 
and transactions would enable him to turn 
out better transcripts on the other days. 
His ability to handle the work would give 
him the confidence that is a vital factor in 
his success both as a student and as a ste- 
nographer. But the most important con- 
sideration would be the fact that every 
student would get the training and get it 
it the logical time. 


Conditions That Influence the Course 


Now, what an efficient office 
training course should include. Conditions 
in the business office are constantly under- 
going a change. The kind of work per- 
formed by a stenographer a half-dozen 
years ago would be hopelessly inadequate 
to-day. The best schools are succeeding in 
giving students a good shorthand and type- 
writing training. But that is not now 
enough, if it ever was enough. 

There is a vast amount of detail work 
in the average office that falls naturally 
into the stenographer’s hands. It is work 
that is so intimately connected with 
stenographic service that it becomes prac 
tically blended into it. And it is generally 
this kind of work that the employer wants 
done when he advertises for the “experi- 
enced” stenographer. The student just 
out of school can very often outfoot the 
experienced stenographer in “speed” on 
both the machine and in shorthand. But 
his work lacks finish. His letters require 
reading—and often copying and recopying. 
All of his work requires constant super- 


let’s see 


vision, simply because his education is in- 
Very often he does not know 
He understands noth- 
Filing is a 


mystery, and office systems completely be- 


complete. 
how to fold a letter. 
ing of the postal regulations. 


wilder him. He wouldn't know a bank 
draft from an express receipt if some one 
didn’t tell him. Common business expres- 
sions—of which he certainly should have 
learned something from his dictation course 
are often meaningless to him. He has 
heard nothing of business ethics. Many 
of the common office appliances are mere 
machines without significance to him. 
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Now, it is certain that if this is true 
and you know whether or not it is—the 
school that does not give office training is 
lacking in its ability to fit students to meet 
present-day conditions. 


Outline of Subjects in an Office Training 
Course 


The following is an outline of my idea 
of what can be taught the 
student in the good business school. In 
the near future such a will be 
come—if the business school expects to 
continue to do the important work in the 
future that it has done in the past—as 
essential as the technical subjects of short- 
hand and typewriting. The business man 
demands it, and the schools that adopt it 
and carry out the work intelligently, will 
force the other schools either to adopt it 
or to lose in prestige and influence. 

For convenience in discussing the sub- 
ject, I have divided the topics, in which I 
think the student should have instruction, 
into the following heads: 

ARRANGEMENT OF LETTERS: 
He should study the underlying principles 
of display, have sufficient practice in the 
actual laying out, planning and writing of 
letters early in his dictation to enable him 
to take a miscellaneous assortment of let- 
ters written in shorthand, and type them so 
artistically and correctly on letterheads 
that they will fulfill absolutely the require 
ments of good taste. As collateral study 
to this, he should learn the forms of ad- 
dress and salutation. This kind of work, 
of course, naturally forms a part of the 
course in typewriting; but it should be 
emphasized at the time he begins taking 
dictation, because it is then that he reaches 
a critical point in his development as a 
stenographer. We have all had experience 
with the beginner and know how much of 
our stationery and patience he uses. 

TRANSCRIBING: He should be in 
structed in the proper method of tran- 
scribing—the scientific, the “efficiency” 
method. By starting him right on this in 
his initial work, he naturally falls into cor- 
rect habits, thereby increasing his output. 
On the other hand, if you put half a dozen 
beginners at transcribing, they will each 
perhaps apply a different method—and 
oftentimes a time-wasting and inefficient 


and soon will 


course 
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method. We teach students how to write 
shorthand correctly ; they should be taught 
how to transcribe correctly. They should 
be trained in the economic use of time and 
system in transcribing. 


PREPARING THE MAIL FOR 
MAILING—HOW TO HANDLE IN- 
COMING MAIL; POSTAL INFORMA- 
TION: The stenographer should know 
the different mail classifications; how to 
fold letters; stamp and address envelopes ; 
determine the amount of postage; and 
how mail, both incoming and outgoing, ts 
handled in the large as well as the small 
concerns. Special delivery; registered 
mail; domestic and foreign mail; sending 
money by mail, should all be an open book 
to the practical stenographer. More than 
that, his information on these subjects 
should be a matter of certainty, not guess 
work. 

ENCLOSURES AND FORMS OF 
REMITTANCES: How many beginning 
stenographers know how to handle en- 
closures properly? The essential points 


on this can be effectively taught only by 


practical demonstration. The common 
forms of remittance should be thoroughly 
learned by the actual making out of such 
papers as bank drafts, cashier's checks, 
certified checks, bank checks, postal money 
orders, express money orders, receipts, 
notes of various kinds, and commercial 
drafts. A mere superficial knowledge of 
them will not suffice. A study of each 
form and its utility in business is now a 
necessity. 

BANKING: The stenographer ought 
to know the functions of a bank. He 
should know how to deposit and draw 
money; how to make out a deposit slip; 
how to make out personal checks and enter 
the proper notations on the stubs. This 
knowledge should not be left for the ste- 
nographer to acquire after he gets into 
business. The more a student has to learn 
when he begins his business career, the 
less valuable he is to the business man. 

FILING AND FILING SYSTEMS: 
Filing is now universal. The varied uses 
to which it is put, and the extent of its 
use in nearly every department of business, 
make a thorough knowledge of the subject 
indispensable to the stenographer. The 
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stenographer’s training along this line 
should begin with the simple alphabetical 
files and continue on through numerical, 
subject, geographical, ete. He should be 
trained in the use of vertical and flat files; 
the uses of the different kinds of indexes; 
card systems; transferring correspondence ; 
and given a thorough basic knowledge of 
the underlying principles. He will then 
be able to enter the business office and 
apply his knowledge to the more complex 
kinds of filing that he is sure to encounter. 
The school can do no more than put him 
on the right road, and give him the technic- 
al training necessary to file and find let- 
ters and papers that are encountered in 
the average office. Contrary to the popu- 
lar notion, the equipment for this can be 
put into the average school at a very modest 
cost. It is not at all expensive. I have 
the figures and designs of filing cabinets 
furnished by a first-class manufacturer, 
equipped with all the material necessary 
for thorough training in this subject, which 
can be furnished at a cost not exceeding 
$50. Surely that is an insignificant cost 
—the price of one typewriter—compared 
to the splendid results that can be obtained 
with it. 

FORM-LETTERS: The growing in- 
crease in the number of form-letters writ- 
ten is sufficient justification for special 
treatment of this subject. The student 
should be trained in writing the various 
kinds of form-letters; how to fill in names 
and addresses ; how to use the “‘form book,’ 
and be given some actual practice in con- 
structing form-letters himself, either from 
the “form book” or by original composi 
tion from suggestions by the teacher. 

OFFICE APPLIANCES: There are 
certain fundamental office appliances with 
which the stenographer must possess more 
than a superficial acquaintance. The type- 
writer, of course, is the machine with 
which he will do the most work. He 
should be master of it, not only from the 
operative point of view, but also with its 
mechanism. He should know how to oil 
and take care of it; how to make minor 
adjustments; how to keep the repair bills 
down. This knowledge is of vital concern 
to both him and his employer. He should 
know, thoroughly, also, the other office ap 
pliances with which he has to work—such, 
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for example, as the mimeograph; number 
ing machines; the phonograph; the roller 
copier; the letter press. If the school is 
equipped with adding machines, he should 
know something of these also. 

SHIPPING: Shipping and transporta- 
tion are so vitally connected with commerce 
that the stenographer is greatly handi- 
capped if he is not thoroughly acquainted 
with this branch of business. He could 
get along very well with a mere knowledge 
of shipping terms so far as shorthand writ- 
ing is concerned; but to be really valuable 
he should know the various means of ship- 
ping—know the mechanics of it. He 
should be instructed in the use and char- 
acter of bills of lading; shipping receipts ; 
draft bills of lading; prepaid freight; 
freight bills; notices of arrival of freight; 
dock receipts; express receipts, etc. The 
actual forms should be used in teaching 
him how to fill them out. In addition to 
this, he should have shorthand outlines 
for the names of the railroads entering his 
city, or that would naturally be en- 
countered in the correspondence he was 
handling. 

BUSINESS ETHICS: This is a new 
topic for an office training course, but who 
can doubt its necessity? Does the stenog- 
rapher know what is demanded of him? 
Does he know what his attitude should be 
in the office? Does he know how to dress, 
and how to conduct himself in a way that 
will insure his success? Does he know 
how to meet callers; how to transact the 
business that may be intrusted to him in 
accordance with modern practice? Does 
he know how to acquire a winning per- 
sonality ; how to stick to his business; what 
loyalty, what silence about his employer's 
affairs, mean? All these, and more, should 
be so treated in the office training course 
that the student can go into the business 
office with a proper conception of what is 
expected of him and a knowledge of how to 
apply the principles he has learned. In 
my office training course Business Ethics 
and Deportment are emphasized. 

BILLING: The work of bookkeeping 
and record-keeping is rapidly being trans- 
ferred to machines. Those of you who have 
studied the trend of modern business sys- 
tems cannot deny that fact. You also 
know that in the average office the stenog- 
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rapher is called upon to take a more or 
less important part in this work. Bills are 
now made out on the typewriter, where a 
few years ago they were pen-written. This 
widens the sphere of the stenographer's 
usefulness, because in the average office 
separate employees for this kind of work 
are not commonly essential. Hence it is 
important that the stenographer should be 
instructed in the simple forms of billing, 
of making out invoices, account sales and 
business papers of that kind, so that when 
he goes into the business office he will 
possess a valuable technical knowledge 
above and beyond his knowledge of short 
hand and typewriting. 

REFERENCE BOOKS: The stenog- 
rapher should be taught how to use the 
common office reference books, like the 
city directory, the telephone directory; 
the mercantile agency reference books; the 
dictionary; shipping guides; mailing lists, 
etc., etc. All these things are so familiar 
to us that we often overlook the fact that 
the average student is totally ignorant of 
them. 

PREPARING 
LEGAL PAPERS: 


BUSINESS AND 
The stenographer 


may know how to copy a paper and get 
it correct so far as the “copy” goes; but he 
should know more about it than that. He 
should be able to supply missing informa- 
tion on it, to check up and see that it is 
in the proper form, and to call attention 


to the dictator if it is not. He should 
know the difference between a “‘lease’’ and 
a “contract; what a “trust deed” is; 
what a “power of attorney” is; something 
about insurance policies; how to write 
manuscripts of various kinds and get them 
in the proper shape; how to prepare manu- 
script covers; what is meant by “propos- 
als; what “constitution and by-laws” are, 
and have sufficient practice in preparing 
all of these papers to be able to do the 
work in such a way that it will be imme- 
diately acceptable. 

The office training course should contain 
adequate drill in this kind of work. 

TELEGRAMS AND CABLEGRAMS: 
The student should have sufficient practice 
in the writing of telegrams and cable- 
grams, and such a study of the essential 
points about them, that will enable him to 
produce work that needs no further super- 
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vision and correction. The office training 
course should include a complete course of 
instruction on these features. 

THE TELEPHONE: Very few stu- 
dents know how to use the telephone prop- 
erly. Strange as that may seem in this 
age of telephones, some actual instruction 
in the use of the telephone seems necessary. 
It is a subject, however, that can only be 
taught by demonstration, and it is being 
successfully taught in many of the large 
Many are already 
equipped with inter-house telephone sys- 
tems which could be utilized for this pur- 
pose. The necessary equipment for: this 
important instruction, however, can be pur- 
chased at a very slight cost. 

EDITING DICTATED MATTER: 
Every business man, no matter how well 
educated, will, under the stress of rapid 
dictation or through absorption in the 
spirit of what he is saying, rather than 
the exact words, often dictate incorrect 
sentences or leave parts of sentences sus- 
pended in mid-air. The average stenog- 
rapher—if he was a shorthand writer 
merely—would simply write what was 
said, instead of applying his intelligence 
and writing what should have been said. 
Other business men have a poor knowledge 
of English and grammar, and make ob- 
vious mistakes in dictating. The trained 
stenographer will so dress up these defi- 
ciences in composition as to make the let- 
ter read smoothly and reflect credit on 
the man sending it out without his being 
aware of the changes. An employer of 
this kind will, in fact, pat himself on the 
back for his cleverness in expressing his 
ideas so clearly. But the inexperienced 
stenographer—the student just out of the 
average school—has had no training along 
this line, and if he encounters such an em- 
ployer and writes just what was dictated, 
he will fail ignominiously. Therefore, 
some instruction on this important phase 
of a stenographer’s work is now a neces- 
sity, and always will be. In a properly 
constructed office training course, the edit- 
ing of dictated matter should be taken into 
consideration and sufficient practice pro- 
vided to enable students to reconstruct let- 
ters in such a way as to make them accept- 
able. 


CORRECTING PROOF: 


schools. schools 


The stenog- 
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rapher dealing with one printed form 
typewriting—-is supposed to know 
something of printing in general. And he 
should. He ought to know how to correct 
a “proof’’—how to type matter out in an 
artistic way; how to prepare “copy” for 
the printer. The office training course 
should include some instruction along this 
line. 

WRITING LETTERS FROM BRIEF 
NOTATIONS: Many business men will 
simply give a stenographer a few nota- 
tions and tell him to write the letters. 
Complimentary as this is to the stenog- 
rapher, it often proves his undoing for it 
means he must have some ability in writ- 
ing letters. He must know English; he 
must know something of business phrase- 
ology ; he must know something of business 
practices and customs. The office training 
course would, therefore, be incomplete 
without some drill in writing letters of this 
kind. A study of the other subjects I 
have named would give the student a good 
basis for letter-writing, aside from English 
The office training course 


now 


composition. 


would lay out some definite work, from 
which the stenographer would “construct 
the letters, and thus obtain the necessary 
practice. 

LETTERS OF APPLICATION: 
ter a student has prepared himself for a 
stenographic position he has his services 


Af- 


to sell. He ought to know how to sell them 
to the best advantage. “How to write a 
good letter of application” is a part of the 
education of the beginning stenographer, 
that if neglected may partly neutralize his 
otherwise excellent training. The stenog 
rapher’s training course should, therefore, 
include sufficient drill in writing letters of 
this kind to enable him to obtain facility 
in expressing his ideas and in writing such 
a letter as will get the favorable attention 
of business men. If you doubt the need of 
such a drill, place an advertisement on the 
board and ask your class to answer it. 
Give them no instruction whatever, but 
simply let them answer in their own way. 
No more forcible example will be needed 
to demonstrate conclusively the necessity 
of training of this sort. The training 
should include not only the actual writing 
of letters, but the oftentimes necessary 
“follow-ups; advertisements that will 
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bring answers; and finally, a drill in apply- 
ing for the position in The 
teacher should act as a prospective em- 
ployer and “interview” different members 
of the class, bringing out the necessary 


person. 


points to be observed in making a favorable 
impression. ‘The student’s manner of ex- 
pression; the proper way of answering 
questions; his bearing; his dress; his per- 
sonality—are all factors that should be 
dealt with in a practical way. 


THE DAY OF FINISHING 
TOUCHES: The last day of the office 
training course as it is being taught in my 
school now (twelve days altogether will be 
devoted to the subject) should be a recapit- 
ulation of the work of the previous days; 
a co-ordination of the various activities of 
a busy business office into a complete whole. 
This should be made 
day’s work both for the teacher and the 
students, because it would, in a measure, 
duplicate the actual work of an office. The 
various activities would be woven together 
in such a way that practically every mem- 
ber of the class would be engaged in inde- 
pendent work, just as he would be in a 
business office. 

ADVANTAGE OF SUCH A COURSE: 
This, I believe, completes the outline of 
such an office training course as should be 
effective in every school. It is 
that can be handled with the minimum of 
effort. Under the plan outlined, a day 
or two afternoons of each week would be 
devoted to the subject. The work could 
come on Friday—the tail end of the week, 
when students need the stimulus this work 
would give. It would not lengthen the 
shorthand course; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve that, owing to the increased interest 
it would arouse and the better work stu 
dents would be enabled to do, it would, if 
anything, shorten the actual time the stu 
dents spend on the entire stenographic 
course. I say that advisedly, because I 
realize the deep educational significance 
there is to be found in concentrating at- 
in constructive work that brings 


a most interesting 


a course 


tention 
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this about in a natural Helmholtz 
states it as a psychological axiom that “if 
we wish to keep it [attention] upon one 
and the same object, we must seek con 
stantly to find out something new about the 
latter, especially if other powerful im 
pressions are attracting us away.” The 
office training course, aside from its intrin 
sic value, does just that—it 
attention upon the stenographic course by 
introducing interesting, related—I might 
say inseparable—subjects. 

It will be noted that there is nothing 
complicated in it; there is nothing in it 
that cannot be taught and taught effec 
tively by any trained shorthand or com 
mercial teacher. It requires but very little 
special equipment—and that equipment 
should be a part of each school, anyway. 
And in many respects it offers an oppor- 
tunity for co-operation between the busi- 
ness and shorthand departments. It of- 
fers an opportunity for the student to so 
broaden his knowledge in a way as to not 
only make him more efficient, more capable 
in every way, but to put him in direct line 
for promotion. 

There is another important advantage of 
the office training course as outlined, that 
applies especially to the teacher. It gives 
him an opportunity, as perhaps no other 
part of his work does, to cultivate his ex- 
ecutive ability—to direct the work of 
others, and to strengthen his grip on the 
profession he has adopted. That is an ad- 
vantage, I think, that the teacher would 
prize so highly that he would exert him- 
self to the utmost to keep the office train- 
ing course up to the highest pitch of effi- 
ciency. The disciplinary value the course 
would have to the student would also be 
of very great importance. It would give 
him a certain business polish that would in- 
sure his success in his first position—the 
hardest he will ever have to fill. 

I have introduced just such a plan as 
I have outlined in the foregoing, and the 
results thus far convince me conclusively 
that it will add easily twenty-five per cent. 
to the efficiency of the stenographic course. 


way. 


focuses the 


On the great clock of Time there is but one word—Now. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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‘ifth Annual Meeting of the Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 


Kansas City, Missouri, December 1-2, 


1911 


The New Officers 


President—C. T. 
Vice-president—M. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Eva J. 


Chairman 


Place of next meeting 


LL those who attended the conven- 
tion agreed that it was the most suc- 
cessful meeting of the Association 
which has been held up to this time. The 
convention began with an informal re- 
ception on Thursday evening in the rooms 
of Huff's School of Business Training, 
which was attended by many teachers as 
well as by graduates of the school. There 
was an informal musical entertainment fol- 
lowed by some impromptu 
talks by some of the visit- 
ors. The rooms were 
decorated for the occasion 
and refreshments were 
served by students and 
graduates of the school. 
The convention was 
opened on Friday morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock with an 
invocation by Rev. Dr. 
Olmstead. This was fol- 
lowed by three excellent 
musical numbers by the 
Girls’ Glee Club of the 
Manual Training High 
School. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Eva J. Sullivan, embodied 
a resumé of the work of 
the previous convention 
and showed that the Association was in a 
prosperous condition. The appreciation 
of the Association for the admirable report 
submitted by Miss Sullivan, and her 
energetic work on behalf of the organiza- 
tion, was shown by long-continued ap- 
plause at the conclusion of the reading of 
the report. 
A hearty welcome to Kansas City was ex; 
tended to the Association by Mr. Frank 
A. Faxon, vice-president of the Kansas 


B. Wallace, 


Executive Committee 


Cc. T. Smirn 
President 


Smith, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Sullivan, Kansas City, Mo. 


L. C. 


Rusmisel, Omaha, Nebr. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


City Board of Education. Among other 
things Mr. Faxon said: “I believe in or 
ganization and co-operation. Organization 
is the golden key that opens the door to 
progress. The coming together and shak- 


ing hands and sitting side by side enables 
us to get into the spirit of the work we 


are doing.” After paying a high tribute 
to the American business college and the 
present-day stenographer, Mr. F axon closed 
his remarks by telling the 
Association that the pro- 
verbial latchstring had 
been taken in and that if 
anybody wanted anything 
all he had to do was to 
“press the button.” The 
response to the address of 
welcome was made by 
Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, 
School Manager of the 
Remington Typewriter 
Company, New York 
City. 

The president of the As- 
sociation, Mr. F. J. Kir 
ker, after briefly outlining 
the program, said that he 
would omit the customary 
president's address inas- 
much as Mr. Morton 
MacCormac, president of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, would 
probably voice his sentiments in his ad- 
dress on “Business Education and its Fu- 
ture.”” Mr. MacCormac was cordially wel- 
comed, His address, given in part, fol- 
lows: 


If the future of business education is to be 
permanent, and lasting, business college men 
all over the United States must bestir them- 
selves to add effectiveness and efficiency to 
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their courses. It is very clear that the nat- 
ural trend in educational circles is for voca- 
tional training, but vocational training does not 
mean alone the ability produced through our 
business or shorthand departments, but means 
as well, the entire realm of 
industrial procedure, and I 
believe that the coming school 
will be as largely industrial 
as it is commercial. I do 
not agree with some of our 
leading educators that we 
should take the newsboy from 
the street and give him an 
industrial training, for, as I 
M. B. WaLLace have suggested before, I be- 
Vice-President lieve that that training with- 
out the aid of the elementary 
branches, will make him but little better than 
the raw recruit from the European shore, and 
hence, a prey to grasping interests. 
To-day the teacher is straining every point of 
intellect to bring himself 


movements required had been reduced from 
an average of eighteen movements to five 
or even less. This was accomplished by 
the elimination of unnecessary movements 
attained through a scientific study of all 
the motions made by the workmen laying 
bricks in the traditional way. 
In the same way Mr. Gregg asserted that 
a scientific study of all the elements that 
entered into the writing and the teaching 
of shorthand would develop a high degree 
of efficiency with less effort on the part of 
the student and the teacher. With the aid 
of the blackboard he illustrated the false 
movements and slow habits of writing: im- 
posed upon the student by the methods of 
teaching followed in many schools. In a 
subsequent issue we hope 





into preparation for higher 
and better places. He recog- 
nizes the narrowness of our 
courses, and knows that if 
he is to survive he must get 
the broadening influence 
that is in the air. School 
boards, and school super- 
intendents in our public 
schools, and those in charge 
of our parochial schools, 
yes, even the busiest of the 
busy business men, whether 
in their office, or in their 
leagues of municipal and 
commercial uplift, are talk- 
ing of the necessity for the 
strengthening of the courses 
along commercial and in- 





~ ree ~ 


to explain in detail Mr. 
Gregg's theories, togeth- 
er with the shorthand 
illustrations. 

It was the general 
comment that Mr. 
Gregg’s remarks were 
entirely out of the 
beaten track of papers 
or discussions at teach- 
ers’ conventions, and 
that they were likely to 
give to the consideration 
of methods of commer- 





cial education a much 





dustrial lines. It is only 
common sense, therefore, 
that you and I, here and 
now, face the difficulties, yet the possibilities, 
that are in front of us, only waiting for our 
development as the years come and go. 


Sxercn py Viren 


The next topic on the program was an 
address by Mr. John Robert Gregg, New 
York City, on “Efficiency ;—The Principles 
of ‘Scientific Business Management’ as Ap- 
plied to the Teaching of Shorthand and 
Typewriting.” “Efficiency,” said Mr. 
Gregg, was the popular word to-day just as 
“strenuous” was popular a few years ago. 
After describing the various applications 
of the word—national efficiency, mental 
efficiency, physical efficiency, business effi- 
ciency, advertising efficiency , ete., he pro- 
ceeded to describe the principles of scien- 
tific business management as applied by 
Frederick W. Taylor, Harrington Emerson, 
and other business experts. In particular 
he took the case of bricklaying where the 


G. Musseuaan broader aspect. 

The afternoon session 
was opened with music by the Girls’ Quar- 
tet of the Manual Training High School. 
The first item on the program was “The 
First Three Months in Bookkeeping,” by 
Mr. C. C. Carter, principal of the Com- 
mercial Department of 
the Joplin High School, 

Joplin, Mo. After out- 

lining the work accom 

plished in his classes dur- 

ing the first three months 

of bookkeeping, Mr. Car- 

ter spoke of the cultural 

and moral value of the men 8 Genbses 
subject. “Bookkeeping Sec.-Treas. 
gives the student a 

broader concept of truth and trains him in 
promptness, accuracy, mental alertness 
and analysis. Bookkeeping gives the stu- 
dent a broader view of his fellows; 
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strengthens his character and teaches him 

to do a thing because it is right.” Mr. 

Carter spoke with his usual convincing 

manner and his talk was 

full of excellent “meat” 

for his hearers. The sub- 

ject was further dis- 

cussed by Mr. Virgil G. 

Musselman, of the well- 

known Gem City Busi- 

4, ness College, Quincy, Il. 

Although this was Mr. 

Vinci. G. Musseimas Musselman’s first at- 

tendance at any of our 

conventions, he performed his part with 

credit to himself and to the great school he 

represents. He described the Actual Busi- 
ness Department of the 
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by Mr. F. M. Weaver, of Kansas City. 
Weaver ridiculed the idea that a boy or a 
girl can be made a “Master of Accounts” 


in a few months in a business college. He 
suggested that the teacher visit the busi 
ness man and find out his needs and what 
he wants us to teach our students in the 
way of bookkeeping and accounting. “Our 
instruction in bookkeeping should be more 
practical. A proper system of accounting 
should tell the business man not only how 
much money he makes, but where he makes 
it, in what department and by what sales- 
man. It should tell him not only how much 
money is lost at the end of the year, but 
where it was lost, when it was lost and by 

whom it was lost. A 





Gem City Business Col- 
lege as “a miniature 
world in itself.” 

Each student on entering 
the department is given a 
seat representing an empty 
store house in some city in 
the United States. He is 
furnished by the principal 
with sufficient capital to be- 
gin business, when he at 
once leases the store, pays 
a month’s rent and pro- 
ceeds with business as in 
the great outside world. 

He deposits his money in 
the bank; buys and sells 
goods; draws checks, notes, 





proper system of ac 
counting will enable the 
business man to tell 
every night within five 
cents just how much 
merchandise there is in 
the house.” 

Friday afternoon wit 
nessed one of the most 
interesting and enjoy- 
able features of the pro- 
gram, the spelling con- 
test conducted by Mr. E. 
M. Bainter, principal of 
the Central High School, 








and drafts; discounts notes 
at the bank; opens and 
closes his books at regular 
periods, and in this way 
he not only learns to transact business correctly, 
but he also keeps his own books, which are made 
up entirely from his own transactions with the 
other members of the department. 

The lines of business followed embrace whole- 
saling, retailing, commission, insurance, trans- 
portation, banking, etc. The student first be- 
gins as a single proprietor, and after advanc- 
ing sufficiently in the work he admits a partner, 
and the business is conducted in this form for 
another period, when he finally incorporates 
the business and conducts it on this plan until 
the course is completed. 

Each student is thus both merchant and book- 
keeper, and as he passes through the several 
grades of this department he receives a thor- 
ough, practical knowledge of business trans- 
actions and bookkeeping that would require 
many months of practice in everyday life to 
obtain; and when he has finished his course he 
is competent to transact any general business, 
or to keep any set of business books. 


Mr. Musselman’s remarks were followed 
by an address on “Advanced Accounting,” 


Sxercu spy Viren G. Mossman 


Kansas City, for a Web- 
ster’s New International 
Dictionary offered the 
best speller by the Southwestern Pub- 
lishing Cincinnati. Mr. 
G. W. Hootman was chosen referee, the 
teachers were lined up around the wall and 
the contest was on. Mr. Bainter proved 
himself an adept in the 
pronounciation of the 
words. When the names 
of diseases of the body 
were reached the teach- 
ers went down by three’s 
and four’s, many of them 
missing the first word 
pronounced to them. The 
contest narrowed 
down to the two cham- 
pions, Mr. J. E. Boyd and Mr. C. T. 
Smith. And how they did spell! Such 
words as “idiosyncracy,” “antiphlogistine,” 
“landaulet,”’ and “coiffure”’ 


Company of 


L. C. Rosier 


soon Chairman, Ex. Com. 


“limousine,” 
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were spelled without the least hesitation. 
Finally Mr. Boyd tripped on the word 
“chalet” and Mr. Smith was declared the 
champion. After the dictionary had been 
awarded by Mr. J. W. Baker, the teachers 
again took their places and listened to an 
address, “The Ideal Teacher,” by Mr. T. 
J. Caton, of Minneapolis. 

On Friday evening a Thanksgiving din- 
ner was served by the ladies of the Grand 
Avenue Methodist Church. After the din- 
ner, which was presided over by Mr. C. 
T. Smith, there was much after-dinner 
speaking and some musical numbers. All 
of the prominent members of the Associa- 
tion told their best stories, and the occa- 
sion was one long to be remembered. 

On Saturday morning there was a musi- 
cal number by the Boys’ Glee Club of the 
Central High School. This was followed 
by an excellent paper on “Business Eng- 
lish and Correspondence” by Mr. Hubert 
A. Hagar, of Chicago. Mr. Hagar ex- 
plained in detail the methods of conducting 
the English and correspondence work in 
the Gregg School. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that 
many teachers lack the 
necessary qualifications 
for a teacher of business 
correspondence, and he 
emphasized the necessity 
of developing an exten- 
sive general and business 
vocabulary, and of giving 
the student plenty of 
practice in writing and in applying the 
principles of grammar and rhetoric. 


Jesste Davipson 


Owing to the sudden death of his mother, 
Mr. Rupert Peters, of the Manual Train- 
ing High School, Kansas City, was unable 
to be present to read his paper on “Com- 


mercial Geography.” After resolutions of 
sympathy were adopted by the Association, 
Mr. Peters’ paper was read by Mr. L. C. 
Rusmisel, of Omaha. Mr. Peters said: 


Commercial Geography is to-day where High 
School Botany and Zoology were ten years ago. 
The content of the course to be given is not a 
matter of agreement among our leaders. This 
content is usually fixed by the universities which 
prepare the teachers, but our universities are 
not agreed upon it any more than are the rank 
and file. The point of view is changing, and 
the texts with it. Like these other sciences, in 
another ten years, we will see it upon a firm 
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basis and more uniformly taught that at pres 
ent. 


“How to Give the Typewriting Student 
the Most for his Money” by Miss Jessie 
Davidson, Huff School, Kansas City, was 
the next subject on the program. Miss 
Davidson lived up to her reputation and 
gave the teachers one of the most instruc 
tive and scholarly papers of the convention. 
(mong other things Miss Davidson said: 


Outside of having an adequate equipment in 
the way of machines, good texts, and a proficient 
teacher, our first responsibil- 
ity is to help the student to 
so conserve his time and ef 
fort as to get the most out 
of his training. We are hear- 
ing a great deal these days 
of conservation of our coun- 
try’s natural resources, and 
how we should eliminate 
waste in material things, but 
too little is being said about . 
the greatest waste in the 4 A. Sereen 
world, mental waste. Now, 
the business schools must realize the importance 
of teaching the student the art of mental con- 
servation, that he may carry it with him to the 
business world and make for greater efficiency. 
And our instruction must be planned so that 
not a minute of his time is lost in poorly di- 
rected practice. 

The introduction to the typewriter should be 
carefully handled, that the student will leave 
the classroom after the first lesson feeling that 
it will be possible for him to manage that ma- 
chine with some practice, and that is a new 
found pleasure. . . . 

The treatment accorded the weak student is 
the best test of a school’s worth. It is easy 
to handle the bright boy or girl, who will some- 
times make a signal success in spite of poor 
instruction; but if we can build and strengthen 
the weak student to some degree of efficiency, 
and put him on a basis where he can earn a 
fair livelihood, our ability as educators is of 
the highest grade. 

Our aim should be to make the most of the 
bright student, bring the average student to a 
position above the average stenographer, and 
to the weak student must be given the best in 
personal supervision and care 
ful sympathetic guidance. 


Mr. W. D. M. Simmons, 
School Manager of the 
Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company, discussed the 
subject of typewriting 
from the teacher's 
point. Mr. Simmons said Ww 
the teacher of typewriting 
should not be required to teach any other 
subject, but that she should devote her un- 


view - 


D. M. Simmons 
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divided attention to typewriting. Simply 
having the ability to operate a machine does 
not constitute a typewriting teacher, but the 
teacher without skill and cleverness in the 
operation of the machine is a failure. Mr. 
J. A. Taylor, of Springfield, Mo., said he 
wished to emphasize heartily the remarks 
by Mr. Simmons. Mr. Taylor believes in 
greater efficiency and higher salaries for 
typewriting teachers. 

The Saturday morning session closed 
with an address “The Ideal Student” by 
Mr. T. J. Caton, of Minneapolis. The 
Saturday afternoon 
opened with music by the Central 
High School Quartet. Following 
the election of officers for the en- 
suing year the convention voted to 
hold the next meeting at Omaha. 

An address on “The Teaching 
of Shorthand,” by Mr. Gregg, was 
the next topic on the program. 
Mr. Gregg discussed the subject 
under three main divisions: Pre- 
sentation, Application, Examination. He 
said that many teachers devoted too much 
time to presentation and too little time to 
application or drill; that shorthand must 
be written rapidly and rapidity could be 
obtained only by much practice. He there- 
fore urged young teachers te see that their 
students were given plenty ef actual writ- 
ing practice at all stages of the werk. 


session was 
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The last subject on the program was a 
twenty-five-minute talk on practical pen 
manship by Mr. F. W. Tamblyn, of Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Tamblyn believes that a stu- 
dent cannot learn to write unless actuated 
by a desire to write, and that the first and 
important thing in teaching penmanship is 
the developing of proper movement. Good 
movement can be developed within six 
weeks, but it takes much longer to get the 
proper movement with perfect control. 

Too much credit for the success of the 
meeting cannot be given to the president, 
Mr. F. J. Kirker, who conducted 
the proceedings with tact and abil- 
ity; to Miss Eva J. Sullivan, the 
secretary-treasurer, who performed 
her duties in a way which won the 
admiration of the organization, as 
was shown by the enthusiasm with 
which she was re-elected to the of- 
fice; to Miss Huff, who contributed 
largely to the success of the meet 
ing by the careful way in which she 
had prepared her school for it and the 
facilities which she placed at the disposal 
of members and exhibitors. We have had 
an extended experience with conventions, 
but have never yet attended one where the 
arrangements were more satisfactory than 
at the Missouri Valley convention in Kan- 
sas City last month, and we believe we voice 
the sentiment of all those in attendance. 








something. 
step toward amendment. 














NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


Every first of January that we arrive at is an imaginary mile-stone in the turnpike track 
of human life, at once a resting place for thought and meditation and a starting point for 
fresh exertion in the performance of our journey. 

The man who does not at least propose to himself to be better this year than he was 
last must be either very good or very bad indeed. And only to propose to be better is 
If nothing else it is an acknowledgment of our need to be so which is the first 


But, in fact, to propose to oneself to do well is in some sort to do well positively, for 
there is no such thing as a stationary point in human endeavors. 
than he was yesterday is better, and he who is not better is worse. 


He who is not worse today 


—Charles Lamb. 
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For Railroad Stenographers 
We are indebted to the “Santa Fe Employes’ Magazine” for the following plate, which ap 

peared in a recent issue of that magazine. As the plate was intended for the use of the 

stenographers of the Santa Fe system, it contains only the titles of officials of that road, but 

we believe it will be of service to all railroad stenographers. 

Ce President ~~ Car Accountant 
Ce Assistant to the President Superintendent of Telegraph 
, Vice President ' Superintendent Illinois Division 
Secretary and Treasurer A> Superintendent Chicago Terminals 
General Auditor _ / Superintendent Missouri Division 
Assistant General Auditor Superintendent Eastern Division 
General Solicitor - / Superintendent Kansas City Division 
* Claims Attorney ; Superintendent Southern Kansas Division 

Passenger Traftic Manager A / Assistant Supt. Southern Kansas Division 
Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager Superintendent Middle Division 
General Passenger Agent < Superintendent Oklahoma Division 
Assistant General Passenger Agent y Assistant Supt. Oklahoma Division 
General Baggage Agent a? Superintendent Western Division 
Assistant General Baggage Agent ; Superintendent Arkansas River Division 
General Colonization Agent Superintendent Pan Handle Division 
Advertising Agent { ) Superintendent Colorado Division 
Auditor of Disbursements : ‘ Superintendent New Mexico Division 
Freight Auditor ‘ Superintendent Rio Grande Division 
Freight Claim Auditor “~/ Superintendent Pecos Division 


Ticket Auditor , Chief Engineer System 


Statistician , Bridge Engineer System 


General Purchasing Agent , 2 Engineer Eastern Lines 

Assistant General Purchasing Agent , & Engineer Western Lines 

General Storekeeper 7 2 Principal Asst. Engineer Western Lines 
Storekeeper Superintendent of Motive Power 
Stationer 7 Mechanical Engineer 

General Manager Eastern Lines r = Engineer of Construction 


General Manager Western Lines » ~ Mechanical Superintendent 





Supt. Eastern Lines, Eastern District : Superintendent Shops 
S Supt. Eastern Lines, Western District Freight Train 
Supt. Western Lines, Northern District < Passenger Train 
‘Supt. Western Lines, Southern District Local Freight 
Aangu Tie & Timber Department ~) Local Freight Train 
. °f Manager Treating Plants . Local Passenger Train 


Superintendent of Transportation . Local Train 























Fundamental 


1. Write by sound. 
2. Cirels 
S. Between 

back of first curve. 

b. Join circle to 
inds-clock movement. 


inside curve. 


reverse curves, circle on 


straight line with 
5. Cirele outside angle. 
6. Between oblique curve and straight 
ine, circle placed outside. 


7. The base of first consonant (except 
S before down-strokes) rests on line. 

8. Downward hook—AW, O—on side 
before N, M, R, L, except when preceded 


DV a down-stroke. 

9. Upward hook—-U, OQ—on side after 
N, M; also after K, G, when followed by 
R, L. 

10. Loops at beginning for YE, YA. 

11. When joined to curve, write 5 in 
same direction as curve. 

12. When S joined to straight line, 
form sharp angle. 

13. Write TH to the right, when joined 
to O, R, L. 

14. Write S or TH in words consisting 
of S or TH and a circle vowel, or both, 
with hands-clock movement. 

15. Hooks treated as curves in joining 
S, TH (except in so, us). 

16. After wordsigns, disjoin T and R 
to express ED, ER, and OR respectively. 
Phrases 

17. Use T for “to” in phrases before 
down-strokes and O, R, L. 

18. Use S for “as” when repeated in 


clause. 
19. Use B for “been” in phrases after 
‘has,” “have,” “had.” 


20. Imply “of the” by writing the con 
nected words close together. 
21. In phrases like “from time to time” 


and “to” and join the words. 


omit “from” 


Sor the Student 


A department of hints and helps for the learner and others 
by John R. Gregg, 1123 Broadway, New York City 


The Rules Boiled Down 









Conducted 





22. In phrases like “day after day’ 
omit “after” and separate the words. 

23. Omit unimportant words in phrase 
writing. 

24. Write DN for “do not” when pre 
ceded by a pronoun, and DON for “don’t.” 


Reversing 


25. Reverse circle to express R. 

(a) Before or after straight lines and 
between two straight lines in same direc 
tion. 

(b) Between horizontal and upward 


characters. 

(ec) Between downward character and 
T, D, N, M. 

26. Reverse loop at end of straight line 
to express Ss. 

27. S followed by a circle is reversed 
before straight lines to express R. 


Omissions 

28. Omit R in such words as “large,” 
“certain,” etc. 

29. Omit R in words beginning with 
“war, “wor.” 

80. Omit D immediately preceding M, 
Vor J. 

31. Omit T or D when unimportant at 
end of words. 

32. Omit minor vowels where two vow 
els come together. 

33. Omit U and OW before N, M. 

384. Omit minor vowels. 


Abbreviation 

385. Drop terminations of long words. 
86. Express LD final by raising end 
of L. 
37. Write a dot on the line for A be- 
fore H or W. 

88. Horizontal dash for W in body of 
word. 

39. Dollars by 
under; million by M 


D; hundred by N 
alongside ; thousand 
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Supplementary Exercises on the Lessons 


Plate I | Plate II 





Plate IV 
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y TH; pounds by P. Combined for hun 
lred thousand, etc. 

40. Where a vowel follows the prefix, 
write the initial vowel. 

t1. Use prefix forms for the words 
over,” “under,” “short,” “enter,” “extra,” 
alter,” “center.” 

42. Modify slant of S at end of words 
to express X. 

+3. In unusual words containing sev 
ral successive vowels separate the sylla 


bles. 


Useful Word Modifications 


HE following brief methods of ex- 
pressing department, agent, company, 
holder, and fact, will be 


found very useful: 


avenue, 


Department 


Key: Passenger department, freight depart 
ment, general passenger department, general 
freight department, shoe department, purchas- 
ing department, credit department, treasury 
department, executive department, mail order 
department. 


Agent 


Key: Passenger agent, freight agent, ticket 
igent, general passenger agent, general freight 
igent, general ticket agent, assistant general 
passenger agent, asistant general freight agent, 
general passenger and ticket agent, purchasing 
igent. 


Company 


Key And company, railroad company, in- 
urance company, express company, trust com- 
pany, telephone company, electric 
transportation company, manufacturing com 
pany, iron company. 
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Avenue 


if 
Key Massachusetts Avenue, Wabash Av 
enue, First Avenue, New York Avenue, Roch 
ambeau Avenue, 


Holder 


Key: Stockholder, bondholder, shareholder, 
policyholder, householder. 


Fact 


Key: Call your attention to the fact, as a 
matter of fact, in point of fact, well known fact. 


Learn to Do Better 


HERE are undoubtedly thousands of 
£4 mediocre stenographers employed in 

the world. Why do they not be- 
come experts? There are offices where 
not more than fifteen or twenty letters a 
day are turned out. Why do not the 
women employed in such offices use their 
spare time to perfect their shorthand? 
Yet they complain of the monotony of their 
work, but monotony does not travel in the 
company of the expert. It is more often 
the companion of the inefficient and dis- 
couraged woman. 

The woman whose soul is truly pierced 
by the iron of monotonous and uncongenial 
work will use all her powers to fit herself 
for something better. She may have to en- 
dure the iron for a time, but only for a 
time. She soon rises to better things. 

It is the same in other spheres of life. 
It is rarely the excellent and perfect house- 
keeper who complains of the monotony of 
domestic life, but the woman who is an in- 
competent and careless housekeeper nearly 


always does. 
That monotony is deadly every one ac- 


knowledges, but so are complaints. The 
best way to avoid both is to work up and 
out of them.—New York Times. 
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Supplementary Exercises on the Lessons 
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UR list of new members for the 
Postearditis Exchange was not long 
when the department was omitted in 

November, but verily lost time is gone 
It now seems impossible for 
us to the influx of re 
quests for membership. Candidates should 
however, that in future these 
requests written in shorthand, 
with longhand signatures and addresses. 
Last month's announcement has scarcely 
had time to reach all of our subscribers, 
but after the fifteenth of January no long- 
hand requests will be accepted. And if 
you care to have your postal considered 
for publication, remember that only jet 
black ink, such as Higgins’ Waterproof, 
will give good results when engraved. 

First among this month's “specials” is a 
letter from far-away China, bringing an 
offer from Mr. J. A. Lam to correspond in 
Dutch with any of our readers conversant 
with that language. Members can reach 
Mr. Lam at Java-China Lijn, Hongkong, 
China. An annotation appended to the 
letter reminds us that Dutch is quite dif- 
ferent from Deutsch, and that he refers 
only to the language of the Hollanders. 

Quite timely is the request of Mr. John 
\. Dawkins, 234 11th St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for correspondents in foreign 
countries, especially in the Orient. We 
cannot vouch for Mr. Dawkins ability to 
fulfill the language requirement, but we 
are glad to introduce him to Mr. Lam. 
May they become good friends! 

While we are mentioning entries for our 
‘world-class,’ we must not overlook the 
letter from Miss Olga Hartman, although 
her interest lies in our own country. Miss 
Hartman, whose address is Olympia, 
Wash., is planning a trip to Alaska next 
summer, and desires to make a few friends 


forever! 
eatch up with 
remember, 
must be 


in advance. 
We are very glad indeed to see that the 
teachers take an interest in this corner of 





Postcarditis 


In this department we w publish each month the aame i the writers of Gregg Short 
hand who clesire to exchange postals “written in shortha with other writers of the system 
in various parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment at all applicants must be 
subscribers to this magazine. Names are not repeated after first publication. Send your 


the GREGG WRITER, Chicago, Il 

















the magazine. We quote from the letter 
from Mr. Wellington Patrick, 
commercial instructor in the Creek County 


High School, Mounds, Okla.: 


I am particularly -interested in corresponding 
with shorthand teachers. I should be glad to 
discuss by post card or letter, things connected 
with the teaching of shorthand. We as teach- 
ers are prone to fall into ruts in teaching, and 
I sincerely desire to steer clear of them. 


received 


I am very much interested in the Gregg 
Writer, and consider it a “live wire” for com- 
mercial teachers everywhere, it matters not 


what system of shorthand they may happen to 
use. Teachers of Gregg Shorthand, especially, 
should give the magazine their earnest support. 

Exigencies of space compel us to list the 
other “specials” in the regular list. 

Clifford H. Shafer, Winding Way Ave., Avon- 
dale, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Desires shorthand cor- 
respondents interested in outdoor exercise, 
sports, animals, and matters military.) 

Luther J. Trusdell, 3119 Holmes St., Kansas 
City, Mo. (Prefers to correspond with those 
interested in mechanical subjects, and automo- 
biles. ) 

Jack L. Tucker, 1131 Miss. Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. (Prefers to exchange cards with stu- 
dents of the Massey Business Colleges, being a 
Tennesseean by birth; an Oregonian only by 
adoption. ) 

Albert Koch, 308 W. Third St., Coffeyville, 
Kans. 

Myrtle E. Tidball, Lewiston, Nebr. 

Frank Frazier, 1302 E. Eighth St., Winfield, 
Kans. 

John A. Peterson, 49 Ingham Ave., Trenton, 
N. J. 





R. M. Huntley, 408 Bidwell St., Albion, 
Mich. 

Milton Northrup, 507 Bidwell St., Albion, 
Mich. 


O. M. Correll, 1112 Michigan Ave., Albion, 
Wich. 

Miss Laversia Rish, 701 N. Division St., Al- 
bion, Mich. 

Miss Lea Benge, 710 E. Porter St., Albion, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Pearl E. Morse, 303 Perry St., Albion, 
Mich. 

Arthur G. Halverson, 
Marinette, Wis. 

Anna W. Wilken, 4547 
Wakefield, New York City. 


1510 Elizabeth Ave., 


Richardson 


Ave., 
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subscribers to 


UR list of new members for the 
() Postcarditis Exchange was not long 

when the department was omitted in 
but verily lost time is gone 
forever! It now seems impossible for 
catch up with the influx of re- 
quests for membership. Candidates should 
remember, however, that in future these 
requests must be written in shorthand, 
with longhand signatures and addresses. 
Last month's announcement has scarcely 
had time to reach all of our subscribers, 
but after the fifteenth of January no long- 
hand requests will be accepted. And if 
you care to have your postal considered 
for publication, remember that only jet 
black ink, such as Higgins’ Waterproof, 
will give good results when engraved. 

First among this month's “specials” is a 
letter from far-away China, bringing an 
offer from Mr. J. A. Lam to correspond in 
Dutch with any of our readers conversant 
with that language. Members can reach 
Mr. Lam at Java-China Lijn, Hongkong, 
China. An annotation appended to the 
letter reminds us that Dutch is quite dif- 
ferent from Deutsch, and that he refers 
only to the language of the Hollanders. 

Quite timely is the request of Mr. John 
A. Dawkins, 234 11th St., N. E., Washing 
ton, D. C., for correspondents in foreign 
countries, especially in the Orient. We 
cannot vouch for Mr. Dawkins ability to 
fulfill the language requirement, but we 
are glad to introduce him to Mr. Lam. 
May they become good friends! 

While we are mentioning entries for our 
“world-class,” we must not overlook the 
letter from Miss Olga Hartman, although 
her interest lies in our own country. Miss 
Hartman, whose address is Olympia, 
Wash., is planning a trip to Alaska next 
summer, and desires to mz ake a few friends 
in advance. 

We are very glad indeed to see that the 
an interest in this corner of 
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hand who desire to exchange posta is “written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 
in various parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be 


this magazine 
name and address to the GREGG WRITER, Chicago, Ill 





Names are not repeated after first publication. Send your 





the magazine. We quote from the letter 
received from Mr. Wellington Patrick, 


commercial instructor in the Creek County 
High School, Mounds, Okla. : 


I am particularly -interested in corresponding 
with shorthand teachers. I should be glad to 
discuss by post card or letter, things connected 
with the teaching of shorthand. We as teach- 
ers are prone to fall into ruts in teaching, and 
I sincerely desire to steer clear of them. 

I am very much interested in the Gregg 
Writer, and consider it a “live wire” for com- 
mercial teachers everywhere, it matters not 
what system of shorthand they may happen to 
use. Teachers of Gregg Shorthand, cspecially, 
should give the magazine their earnest support. 


Exigencies of space compel us to list the 
other “specials” in the regular list. 


Clifford H. Shafer, Winding Way Ave., Avon- 
dale, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Desires shorthand cor- 
respondents interested in outdoor exercise, 
sports, animals, and matters military.) 

Luther J. Trusdell, 3119 Holmes St., Kansas 
City, Mo. (Prefers to correspond with those 
interested in mechanical subjects, and automo- 


biles.) 
Jack L. Tucker, 1131 Miss. Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. (Prefers to exchange cards with stu- 


dents of the Massey Business Colleges, being a 
Tennesseean by birth; an Oregonian only by 
adoption. ) 

Albert Koch, 308 W. 
Kans. 

Myrtle E. Tidball, Lewiston, Nebr. 

Frank Frazier, 1302 E. Eighth St., 


Third St., Coffeyville, 


Winfield, 


Kans. 

John A. Peterson, 49 Ingham Ave., Trenton, 

R. M. Huntley, 403 Bidwell St., Albion, 
Mich. 

Milton Northrup, 507 Bidwell St., Albion, 
Mich. 

O. M. Correll, 1112 Michigan Ave., Albion, 
Mich. 

Miss Laversia Rish, 701 N. Division St., Al- 
bion, Mich. 

Miss Lea Benge, 710 E. Porter St., Albion, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Pearl E. Morse, 303 Perry St., Albion, 
Mich. 

Arthur G. Halverson, 1510 Elizabeth Ave., 
Marinette, Wis. 

Anna W. Wilken, 4547 Richardson Ave.., 


Wakefield, New York City. 
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Ruth Wagner, 43 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 

Oscar Cooper, Lawrence Business College, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Louise Alberding, 40 Green St., Utica, N. Y. 

Pearl Walters, Clarion, Ia. 

L. Stanley Leachman, 530 N. Bell St., Shaw 
nee, Okla. 

Viva Lee 
Heights, III. 
Mary Quigley, 35 2ist St., Chicago Heights, 
1. 


Moren, 38 Illinois St., Chicago 


Il 

Lillian Green, 1444 Fifth Ave., Chicago 
Heights, III. 

Ruth Guerner, 1018 Emerald Ave., Chicago 
Heights, IIL 

Ada Logan, 188 W. 14th Pl., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. 

Forrest L. Newbre, New Rockford, N. D. 
(Scenic cards or photos preferred.) 

John Barich, St. Norbert’s College, West De- 
Pere, Wis. 

Marguerite Nichols, Ferndale, Wash. 

Marie Park, 405 Exchange Bldg., Belling 
ham, Wash. 

Walter Knaack, 
Wash. 

Henry Kamp, Warranton, Mo. 

Mabel Kelley, 1115 W. 3d St., Sioux City, Ia. 

Calvin S. Harper, 3752 Vincennes Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Arthur N. Tripp, Box 326, Eugene, Oregon. 

Miss Frankie Drew, P. O. Box 548, Selma, Cal. 

David S. Brooks, 1767 Willard St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Eunice F. Goddard, 210 Winter St., 
Auburn, Me. (Motto cards preferred.) 

Cecilia Book, 1006 Portage Ave., South Bend, 
Ind. 

Carl B. Hoag, 123 Third Ave., South Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

Ray H. Coughlin, 150 Sandborn Ave., Big 
Rapids, Mich. 

Leola M. Robinson, Box 138, Kent’s Hill, Me. 

Judith Norberg, 2723 Fourth Ave., Kearney, 
Nebr. 

Miss Dagney Jensen, Ryder, N. D. 
cards preferred.) 

Mary Samageot, 41 24th St., Wheeling, W. 


24293 D St., Bellingham, 


(Scenic 


Va. 
Blanche Ray, Sanford, Ind. 
Lester Heiman, 565 Penn. 
Tex. 

Blanche Fischer, 1117 Liberty St., Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Marcus M. Jackson, St. John’s Preparatory 
College, Danvers, Mass. 

E. A. St. John, St. John’s Preparatory Col- 
lege, Danvers, Mass. 

Maude Glover, 821 E. Ash St., Taylorville, Ill. 

Lois Van Hooser, 415 E. Esther St., Taylor- 
ville, Til. 

Joseph Plain, St. Norbert’s College, West De- 
Pere, Wis. 

Joseph Pavlick, St. Norbert’s College, West 
DePere, Wis. 

William Saunders, St. 
West DePere, Wis. 


Ave., Beaumont, 


Norbert’s College. 


Arthur F. Meisimer, care C. L. McLain Co., 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Henry H. Curtis, Spring Valley, Il. 

Gertrude Tremel, 321 S. Spring St., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Margarete 
Houston, Tex. 

Mamie Kavanaugh, 306 W. Penn St., Hoope- 
ston, IIL. 

Lawrence 
Ohio. 

Donald Werner, 322 Winthrop St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

William Fritz, 101 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Claude V. Clair, Clyde Steamship Company, 
Pier 2, North Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Prefers cards from “distant states and for- 
eign countries.” ) 

Miss Beryl Elliott, Knox, Wash. 

Gertrude Kerson, 408 Cumberland St., Har 
risburg, Pa. 

Harry J. Johnson, 146 Hemingway Ave., East 
Haven, Conn. 

Wm. A. Jakowski, 1207 20th St., LaSalle, Ill. 
(Prefers cards from Western States and Can- 
ada.) 

Claude Anderson, Mancelona, Mich. 

Luella E. Olsen, Box 507, Hot Springs, S. D. 

Florence Warner, 1323 W. Third St., Sioux 
City, Ia. 

Lillie Soiseth, 908 W. Second St., Sioux City, 
la, 

Violet Sincock, 907 Railroad Ave., Hancock, 
Mich. 

Aaron Trinwith, Centralia, Ill. 

Emory Gregg, 834 E. Broadway, Centralia, 
Ill. 

Lawton Brown, Irvington, III. 

Ruth Leonard, 104 Parsons 
Md. (Scenic cards preferred.) ) 

Ralph Ward, 4046 Ridge Ave., 
Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Josephine M. Plumridge, 406 S. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

George G. Clasen, Virtudes 2, A, 
Cuba. 

Elsie Johnson, 
City, Ia. 

G. A. Grojean, 518 South St., Massillon, Ohio. 

Mabel Champion, Laurium, Mich. 

Fern Crum, $1 Mine St., Calumet, Mich. 

Rosie Ejiholzer, Box 292, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 

Miss Bula Anderson, 115 Grand Ave., Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

Charles H. McMannis, 819 11th St., Racine, 
Wis. 

Henry Parker, Granville Shire Council, via 
Maryborough, Queensland, Australia. 

Miss C. E. Tucker, Shakespear Road, Co- 
orparoo, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

E. W. Huntsberger, 404 E. Chestnut St., Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 

Don E. Brown, Centralia, Il. 

Alice M. Cox, 2512 Washington Blvd., Chi- 


cago. 


Weidemann, General Delivery, 


Beckert, 1117 Page St., Toledo, 


Gradolph Ave., West 


St., Salisburg, 


Falls of 
Third St., 
Havana, 
919 W. St., 


Second Sioux 
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New York State Teachers’ Association Sixty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting 
Albany, November 27, 28 and 29, 1911 


Report of the Commercial Teachers’ Section 


New Officers 


Chairman—W. E. 


Secretary Miss Harriet 


HE 1911 meeting of the Association 
fi was one of the largest in its history, 

there being between five and six 
thousand teachers present. The commer- 
cial section met in the council chamber of 
the City Hall, Dr. J. F. Forbes, of the 
Rochester Business Institute, in the chair. 
The first address on the program was that 
of Mr. A. P. Brigham of Colgate Univer- 
sity, and his subject was “Methods in Com- 
mercial Geography.” Mr. Brigham talked 
particularly on sources of material, and 
said that the United States Government's 
publications were of incalculable benefit to 
teachers of the subject—and many of these 
could be had for the asking. 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, of New York, 
read a paper on typewriting. His subject 
was, “Principles Underlying and Sugges- 
tions About the Teaching of Touch Type- 
writing.” Mr. SoRelle said that many of 
the failures in touch typewriting were due 
to the fact that students started in with a 
false conception of the amount of work 
necessary to master the subject to the 
point of commercial efficiency. The ap- 
parent simplicity of the typewriter de- 
ceived the student at the beginning and he 
did not wake up to the fact that there was a 
science underlying the art until he had 
formed habits of operation that were hard 
to break up. “On the other hand,” he 
said, “shorthand is a mysterious thing to 
the student. It is all new, all different 
from anything he has studied. Its very 
mysteriousness attracts him; he wants to 
investigate if only to satisfy his curiosity. 
He is unable to judge values.”” The speaker 
said that the beginning was the critical 
time in the student’s career; that in order 
to conserve the student’s initial enthusiasm 
the work should be conducted along the 
lines of the least resistance; that means 


Bartholomew, State Educational Department, Albany. 
Hunter, 


Albany. 


that the work in typewriting should begin 
in the middle of the keyboard with the fin- 
gers which the student is most accustomed 
to use independently of the others. The 
importance of fingering was then taken up 
and emphasized. Proper and continuous 
supervision during the early stages of the 
work, he said, was imperative. He em- 
phasized the importance of accuracy of 
“method” as opposed to accuracy of 
“copy.” The speaker closed with some of 
the problems that confronted the teacher of 
typewriting in the high schools. Mr. So- 
Relle’s paper will be given in full in an 
early issue. 

An open discussion followed the reading 
of the paper. Dr. Forbes discussed the 
psychological side as follows: 


Psychology furnishes a justification for touch 
typewriting in the fact that it shows that there 
are two complete sensory-motor circuits in the 
case of sight typewriting, while there is only 
one circuit in the case of touch typewriting. 

In sight typewriting we have the stimulus of 
the letter as seen in the copy and the corre- 
sponding movement of the muscles of the eye 
in finding the proper key; then the stimulus of 
the key, when it is seen, with the corresponding 
movement of the finger to touch it. 

In the touch typewriting we have the stimu- 
lus of the letter as seen in the copy and the 
corresponding movement of the finger imme- 
diately, thus making only one circuit—the sen- 
sory-motor circuit. 

It is more difficult to establish a direct corre- 
lation between the sight of the letter in the 
copy and the movement of the finger to the 
key, as this is an unusual association. It can 
only be done by attentive repetition, but it 
puts the operator at an advantage over the 
sight typist, as the latter has always to go 
through two complete circuits to secure the 
same result. 


“The Commercial Teacher's Contact 
with the Business World” by Mr. W. E. 
Bartholomew, of the State Educational De- 
partment, Albany, was one of the most 
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valuable papers read at the meeting. He A Description of the Person of 
urged commercial teachers to identify ; 
ierioadhies with the commercial organiza- Jesus Christ 
tion of the cities in which they were located 
in order to get in touch with business men. 
He said that this contact with the business 
men who have to contend every day with 
practical business problems was one of the 
most valuable associations the commercial 
teacher could form— it gives him sources of 
information that are otherwise absolutely 
closed. 
Mr. H. L. Jacobs, principal of the 
Rhode Island Commercial School, read a 
very interesting and valuable paper on the 
subject of “Shorthand Office Practice,” 
which is printed elsewhere in this issue. 
Other papers read were: “Shorthand 
Dictation” by Miss Gracia G. Haight, of 
Saratoga; “Bookkeeping” by F. P. Baltz, 
of the Eastern Division High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and “Some Points to be 
Emphasized in Teaching Commercial Sub- 
jects” by C. B. Ellis, High School of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Mass. A ‘Round 
Table” discussion on “Regents’ Examina- 


tions in Commercial Subjects” was led by 
Mr. W. E. Bartholomew, and Mr. F. G. 


Nichols, former Inspector’ of Commercial 


Education. 

Although we printed many thousand 
extra copies of the September number of 
this magazine, the supply has been, ex- 
hausted. As many students begin the study 
of shorthand in January, we are printing 
some supplementary lesson exercises which 
will be of service to them. Even those who 
are advanced in the work may find these 
plates of interest and value. 

* * * 

See that all the hours of the day are so 
full of interesting and healthful occupa- 
tions that there is no chance for worry to 
stick its nose in—Luther H. Gulick. 

” * * 

From a recent letter: 

“Some way bookkeeping lacks inspira- 
tion for me; it’s a static thing, a dead mass, 
while Gregg Shorthand is a thing alive, 
filled with inspiration and limitless possi- 
bilities.” 

* * * 

Has your subscription expired? See 

your wrapper. 
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(Continued from the December issue) 


Minnesota School of Business, Minneapolis, 
Minn, (through Charles T. Rickard and 
G. A. Gruman). 

Conrad Morris, Rochester 
tute, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Katherine R. Harper, Brown's Busi- 
ness College, Rockford, Ill. 
Edgar McMickle, Elizabeth 
College, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Charles B. Halil, Spencerian Business Col- 

lege, Yonkers, N. Y. 

J. J. Krider, Canton-Actual 
lege, Canton, Ohio. 

W. E. Churchman, Easton School of Busi- 
ness, Easton, Pa. 

D. O. Miller, South Bend Business College, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Business Insti- 


Commercial 


Business Col 


A. E. Day, Brantford Business College, 
Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
Fannie Salmons, Piedmont Business Col 


lege, Lynchburg, Va. 

H. W. Darr, West Side High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Wood’s Commercial School, Washington, 
D. C. (through Mrs. F. Hogsett-Noyes 
and Margery E. Ruebush). 

W. D. Wigent, Atchison Business College, 
Atchison, Kans. 

Mae W. Hoagland, Spalding’s Commercial 
College, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ina Shaner, York Business College and 
Normal School, York, Nebr. 
J. W. Ross, Elliott Commercial School, 


Wheeling, W. Va. 

W. F. Marshall, Sarnia Business College, 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada. 

Celia Beiner, Massillon Business College, 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Joseph W. H. Camp, Brownsberger Com- 
mercial College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Cora L. Orr, Port Huron Business 
University, Port Huron, Mich. 

I. S. Sunday, Findlay Business College, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

Rosella Highland, Erie Business College, 
Erie, Pa. 

J. H. Hardie, Greenville 
sity, Greenville, Tex. 


Business Univer- 


O. E. Knott, Coleman Business College, 
Newark, N. J. 

Calumet High School, Calumet, Mich. 
(through Florence Coutant and Fern 
Crum) 

George H. Zimpfer, Columbus Business 


College, Columbus, Ohio. 

Grace M. Counihan, Rogers High School, 
Newport, R. I. 

Myrtle M. Sauer, State Business College, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

West Virginia Business College, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. (through W. N. Cutlip, 
R. R. Williams and B. I. Van Gilder). 

J. J. Nagle, Freeport College of Commerce, 
Freeport, Ill. 

Sisters of St. Francis, Holy Family School, 

Ashland, Ky. 


10 


40 


Ww 


10 


39 


39 


Louis J. Fish, St. John’s Preparatory Col 
lege, Danvers, Mass. 

George W. Beckler, Chillicothe Normal and 
Business College, Chillicothe, Mo. 

Jennie Conner, Holmes Business College, 
Portland, Oregon. 
C. W. Long, Bellingham Business College, 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Ella G. Fraser, Flint 
Flint, Mich. 

Ida McL. Cutler, Cutler Business College, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Fannie Pickles, International Business Col- 
lege, El Paso, Tex 

Evelyn Shedd, Racine High School, Racine, 
Wis. 

O. J. Morris, Oldham Hall, Singapore, S. S. 
Malaysia. 


Business College, 


A. G. Bauer, Lebanon Business College, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

J. W. Foote, Massey Business College, 
Houston, Tex. 

Ida M. Strike, Hoel’s Business College, 


Grand Junction, Colo. 

Immogene Warren, Central Iowa Business 
College, Marshalltown, Ia. 

Edgar T. Beede, Hesser Business College, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Mrs. F. Hogsett-Noyes, Wood's Commercial 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth J. Gillis, Oahu College, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Ethel E. Jondreau, Twin Falls High School 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

D. C. Brown, Aurora Business College, Au- 
rora, Ill. 

J. T. Dorsey, Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ky. 

W. M. Bryant, Nebraska School of Busi- 
ness, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. M. E. Ballard, Heald’s Business Col- 
lege, Chico, Cal. 

Hazel P. Hazard [Mrs. Guerney Alenzo], 
Thornton Township High School, Harvey, 
Ill. 

L. A. Fawks, Brown's 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Business College, 


B. H. Patterson, State Normal School, 
Kearney, Nebr. 

J. D. MacNab, Plainfield High School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Adelaide M. Turner, Haverhill Business 


College, Haverhill, Mass. 

R. H. Johnson, South Omaha High School 
South Omaha, Nebr. 

O. A. Miller, Ideal Business School, Piqua, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. (through R. A. 
Coverdale and S. C. Bedinger.) 

Nora I. Miller, Sharon College of Com- 
merce, Sharon, Pa. 

(To be'continued next month) 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 















month with the authoritative plates 


NE of the many books we read on 

shipboard during our recent trip 

abroad was “On the Branch,’ by 
Pierre de Coulevain, and from it we have 
selected a passage for the plate-writing 
exercise for this month. 

When we read this passage, we jotted it 
down in shorthand as one of the things 
worth preserving. It seemed to us to 
contain a peculiarly felicitous description 
of the obstacles in the way of human prog- 
ress, and while much has been written on 
this subject, we do not remember having 
elsewhere seen the matter presented in a 
way so graphic and impressive. 


Obstacles to Modern Progress 


In order to introduce the springs necessary 
for our modern life in a building of another 
epoch prodigies of ingenuity were required. | 
was present at this evolution of the human habi- 


Plate-Weiting Exercise 


Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key" given below 
Write up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable 
any points of theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next 
rhis will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak 
on the principles and wordsigns, and will point the way to judicious review. 


e 


verifying from your text-book 






tation and it interested me immensely, It is 
like the evolution of the mind carried into the 
material order. The processes resemble each 
other in the most striking way. In the material 
order the workman comes across a wall that is 
too thick, a partition too slight, a beam that is 
too old. In the intellectual order of things sci- 
ence is impeded by some ancient prejudice, 
some time-honored belief, some weak, hesitating 
mind. It is necessary to bore through, to prop 
up, to pull down and to reconstruct with infi- 
nite precaution in order to introduce fresh 
springs into the building and into the brain. 
The wood and stone will crack and craunch, 
the intellect will protest, but the inevitable work 
must be carried through. Baths, lifts, elec- 
tricity, water pipes, wires, find their place 
within the old walls. Just in the same way a 
new ideal takes possession of the mind and the 
world moves on. I was present at the hotel 
when the gas-meter was turned off in order to 
admit the brilliant new modern light, and on 
seeing this slay that, I could not help feeling a 
pang at my heart. Ah, well—I am among all 
these included in the “that” now. 


The Death of Mr. Amos W. Smith 


T is with profound regret that we learn 
I of the death of Mr. Amos W. Smith, of 

Buffalo, who passed 
away on the evening 
of November 11th from 
a stroke of paralysis 
that began more than a 
year ago. Mr. Smith, who 
had just passed his 
fortieth birthday, was a 
Texan by birth. He was 
educated in the West and 
had had a most successful 
career as a teacher there 
before going to Buffalo. 
About four years ago he 
established the business 
school in Buffalo that 
bears his name, and has 
since built up one of the 
most progressive business 
schools in that city. He 





Ma. Amos W. Smitu 


was a loyal advocate of Gregg Shorthand, 
and a tireless worker in its behalf. His 
enterprise and earnest 
effort have made his in- 
fluence felt in commer- 
cial educational circles 
throughout the city of his 
activity. 

Mr. Smith is survived 
by a widow and three 
children—Amos Wesley, 
Wilson, and Lazetta 
Smith—to whom we ex- 
tend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

The cause of commer 
cial education has lost one 
of its brilliant workers 
a man who left his uplift- 
ing influence upon all 
those with whom he came 
in contact. 
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The Trend of Commercial Education 


N the past two months many important 
meetings of commercial teachers have 
been held including the following: 

New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Oct. 21; Wiscon- 
sin High School Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Nov. 10; New York State 
Teachers’ Association (Commercial Section) 
Albany, Nov. 28; Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas City, Dec. 1-2; 
National Private Commercial School Managers’ 
Association, Chicago, Dec. 14, 15, 16. 


Doubtless there have been other meet- 
ings of which we have not received reports. 
It is a great pity that there is at present 
no way in which complete and authoritative 
reports of the proceedings of these various 
meetings can be obtained and placed in the 
hands of teachers of the commercial sub- 
jects. It has occurred to us that if some 
one capable of doing it would epitomize the 
proceedings of these various bodies and in- 
corporate the result of his labors in a re- 
port to the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, his work would be productive 
of an incalculable amount of good. It 
would bring into view the problems that 
are engaging the attention of commercial 
teachers all over the country; it would 


eliminate much duplication of effort. That 
is really what the national body should be: 
that 
are being discussed in detail at the meet 


a clearing-house for the problems 
ings of the various local associations. 

We have attended two of the meetings 
mentioned—the Missouri Valley Commer 
cial Teachers’ Association and the Private 
School Managers’ Association—and 
received more or less complete reports of 
the other meetings, as well as many of th 
papers which were read. A perusal of the 
reports and papers confirms an impression 
formed while attending the 
Kansas City and Chicago: that there is 
with present 


have 


meetings in 
widespread dissatisfaction 
methods of teaching and that this dissatis 
faction is but a forerunner of more scien 
tific and practical instruction. There is 
especial dissatisfaction with two phases of 
commercial education—the teaching of 
typewriting and the “finishing” of the stu 
dent to take up office work with a clearer 
appreciation of what is required of him and 
the technical knowledge and training nec 
essary to enable him to perform the addi 
tional duties that are now imposed upon 


him by the demands of business men. 
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Every teacher who studies conditions knows 
that these 
mercial school training at the present time. 

At the meeting in Albany Mr. Bartholo 
mew, Inspector of Commercial Education 
of New York, in a scholarly and thought 
provoking address on “The Commercial 
leacher’s Contact With the 
World,” urged the importance of the com 


are the two weak spots in com- 


Business 


mercial teacher's getting into “‘a closer re 
lation with business” and the cultivation of 
in intimate acquaintanceship with business 
All phases of business are constantly 
changing, he said. He advised the forma 
tion by the teachers of 
council composed of accountants, lawyers, 


He said: 


lhe commercial teacher ought to have access 
to such a house to study the office methods in 
actual operation so that he may incorporate 
n his teaching and class work such features 
is he considers advisable. That part of office 
routine which goes by the name of stenographic 
fice practice can scarcely be taught effectively 
unless the teacher has the benefit of the advice 
ind suggestions of some one actually engaged 
in doing the work. There is a great deal in 
connection with the handling of the corre- 
spondence and office records that the teacher 
can discuss advantageously with a stenographer. 


men. 
a local advisory 


bankers and business men. 


At the same meeting Mr. H. L. Jacobs, 
Principal of the Rhode Island Commercial 
School, Providence, R. I., spoke on the sub 
ject of “Shorthand Office Practice Mr. 
believes, as do many other pro 
school men, that the time has come 


Jacobs 
gressive 
when a mere knowledge of shorthand and 
tvpewriting is not sufficient to meet pres 
If it is to hold the high 
business 


ent day needs. 
place in the estimation of the 
world that it now has, the school must pro 
vide work for the shorthand department 
that will give the student a working knowl 
edge of the modern stenographer's duties. 

At the other meetings much was said 
ibout the value of office training for stenog 
raphers, and it was a common expression 
it the meeting of the private school man 
igers that such a course was the logical 
step in view of the competition of the 
commercial departments of the public 
schools. 

The typewriting phase of the question 
was admirably discussed by Mr. Rupert P. 
SoRelle at the meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, and by Miss 
Jessie Davidson at the meeting of the Mis 
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sourl Valley Commercial Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. Mr. SoRelle emphasized the need 
of teaching typewriting and said that the 
beginning was the critical time in the typ 
ist’s career; that during this time the stu- 
dent should have the constant supervision 
of the teacher. Miss Davidson expressed 
somewhat the same thought, and directed 
attention to plans for the conservation of 
the student's time and effort. Her paper 
was discussed by Mr. W. D. M. Simmons, 
School Smith Premier 
Typewriting Company, and more espe- 
cially by Mr. Taylor of Springfield, Mo., 
who declared that good results could be 
secured only by efficient teaching. He 
thought that too little attention was given 
to the subject of typewriting in the schools. 
He also made a plea for higher salaries for 
typewriting teachers, saying that they 
should be remunerated according to the 
importance of the service rendered. 

The discussions in these two 
strongly reflect the demands of business 
If the schools fail to meet the re- 


Manager of the 


bodies 


men. 


quirements of business, the fact is quickly 


driven home. The solution of the prob- 
lems, it seems to us, lies first, in bringing 
the typewriting efficiency up to the stand 
ard of the beginning shorthand work by 
thorough teaching; second, by improving 
conditions in the advanced shorthand de 
partment by increasing the practical work 
the office training 


courses. 


and introduction of 


“ Habit” 


HE lecture on “Habit” given by the 
late Prof. William James as part of 
his course of psychology at Harvard 

University is regarded as one of the great- 
est achievements of American literature. 
A writer in a magazine recently said of it: 


It is a great creation—first, because it is 
more than a mere literary essay. The work of 
a remarkable scholar, it is a presentment of 
profound truth, an exact scientific statement of 
the laws of habit, at once the most terrifying 
and the most inspiring thing in human nature. 

It is a great creation—secondly, because it is 
written, not in the tedious, technical, deadly dull 
manner usually employed by learned men, but 
in style so simple and luminous, so forceful and 
interesting, that the man in the street can read- 
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ily grasp the profound truths it contains, and, 
once started, reads on, fascinated to the end. 

This chapter on “Habit” is a tremen 
dous force for good among thousands of 
American college men. Elsewhere in this 
issue the article is printed in shorthand in 
the hope that it will be a potent factor in 
the making of New Year's resolutions and 
in the carrying of them into effect. We 
earnestly commend this masterly article to 
all ambitious young men and women, and 
we ask that in reading it they will thought 
fully consider each statement and make 
personal application, to the enrichment of 
their work and lives. 


A “Minus System” 


T HE editor of the Phonographic Mag 
azine styles Gregg Shorthand the 
“great minus system.” We glory in 
the fact that it is a minus system. 

It is minus shading which is obviously 
a detriment to speed. One of the Pitmanic 
authors, Andrew J. Graham, has stated 
that a shaded character requires one-third 
more time to write than a light-line one. 
The loss of time in shading is not due 
entirely to the process of thickening, but 
to the pause which must occur before and 
after each change of pressure, and to the 
difficulty of executing in rapid succession 
light and heavy characters struck in all 
directions. Gregg Shorthand being free 
from this great drawback, is written with 
a light, fluent movement. 

It is minus position writing, and is thus 
free from one of the greatest obstacles to 
speed and legibility. Writing words in 
“position” is a tax on the memory and a 
constant source of hesitation, both in writ- 
ing and in reading. Gregg Shorthand is 
written in one straight line, continuously, 
the hand always being in position to begin 
the next word. 

It is minus zig-zag movements requiring 
a constant change of direction. Gregg 
Shorthand is written with those simple 
elements of writing which the wisdom of 
centuries have shown to be the most natural 
for the hand. We invite a comparison of a 
page in Gregg Shorthand with the Pit- 
manic zig-zag style of writing—or rather 
drawing. 
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It is minus dis joined dots and dashes 
requiring a constant going back of the 
hand over the outlines— involving a loss of 
speed if used and a fruitful source of illegi- 
bility if omitted. As Mr. Jerome B. How 
ard once admitted, a single unvocalized 
outline “may stand for a great many out- 
lines, sometimes a dozen or more,” and he 
also admitted that in such cases “we must 
often come up against a blank wall and can 
go no further, though we construe our sen- 
tences never so warily.”” In Gregg Short- 
hand the vowels are inserted in natural 
order, as they occur in the word, and are 
the basis of the immense abbreviating prin- 
ciples which give to the system its remark- 
able speed possibilities. 

Gregg Shorthand is also minus hooks 
placed before consonants to indicate letters 
after; it is minus “alternative forms” and 
numerous other things—which have given 
to shorthand the reputation of being an 
extremely difficult subject to acquire, and 
one which when mastered demanded con- 
stant practice to retain. 

Yes, Gregg Shorthand is minus these 
defects, and before its onward sweep the 
old shaded, position, zig-zag systems are 
becoming minus with progressive writers, 
teachers, and school proprietors. 

The reason the old style systems are be 
coming minus is— 

Position—Shading— Slants 


p lus. 


yrds 


YE ) 


Reporters’ Official Organ 


HE committee appointed by the Na 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Asso 
ciation to consider the question of 
the official organ of that body has decided 
to discontinue the hitherto 
existing with the Shorthand Writer and 
has selected the Stenographer as the official 


arrangement 


organ. 
There seemed to be no other course open 
to a self-respecting body. The intens: 
system partisanship displayed by the 
Shorthand Writer, its persistent attacks on 
the officers of the Association, as well as 
upon members who were opposed to any of 
the partisan measures advocated by the 
editor, and the evident purpose of its 
editor to completely dominate the organi 








rHE 
zation, rendered a continuance of the 
Shorthand Writer as the official organ ab 
solutely intolerable. Matters had reached 
1 point where the N. S. R. A. was begin 
ning to be regarded as a mere annex to 
the “Success” school. 

If any further evidence were needed to 
confirm the judgment of the committee, it 
will be found in the intemperate and vulgar 
diatribes against the president, the com- 
mittee, and the other officers of the Asso- 
ciation which appear in the current issue 
of the Shorthand Writer in connection with 
the announcement ot the decision of the 
committee. 

With a really independent official organ, 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso 
ciation will be able to move forward more 
rapidly to the accomplishment of those ob- 
jects for which it was established—the ad- 
vancement of the interests of all its mem- 
bers without regard to system affiliations. 
It will be rehabilitated in the eyes of the 
profession, and will have the cordial sup- 
port of all the shorthand magazines and 
writers of all systems. 

Under its present management the 
Stenographer has displayed absolute im- 
partiality, and it is becoming stronger and 
stronger with each issue. With its De- 
cember number it reached a very high 
order of excellence, and we hope the recog- 
nition now given it by the Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation will result in greatly extended use- 
fulness. 


Brevities 


The first few weeks of the new year offer 


many psychological moments’’ for im- 
proving upon your school clubbing record. 
Don’t let those moments slip by! 


* * * 


At the recent convention of the National 
Private Commercial School Managers’ As- 
sociation, one of the topics was: “The 
Most Effective Thing I Did to Increase 
the Business and Efficiency of My School.” 
Mr. D. C. Rugg, president of the Minne- 
polis Business College, in answer to the 
question, stated emphatically, “The most 
effective thing I did to increase the busi- 
ness and efficiency of my school was to 
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adopt and teach Gregg Shorthand exclu 


sively.” There was hearty applause, show 
ing that the statement was indorsed by 
many of the school managers present. We 
appreciate the frankness and independ- 
ence of Mr. Rugg in making the announce- 
ment under the circumstances, and con- 
gratulate him on the success of his great 


school. 
* x * 


At the same meeting Mr. G. W. Brown, 
President of Brown's Business Colleges- 
consisting of twenty-seven schools—re- 
viewed the history of commercial educa- 
tion, and in doing so he stated that, in his 
judgment, the two greatest factors in the 
upbuilding and advancement of commer- 
cial education were the invention of the 
typewriter and the introduction of Gregg 
Shorthand. These two things, he said, had 
wonderfully expanded the business of com- 
mercial schools. 

We could not help thinking what a re- 
markable change in sentinfent has taken 
place. If such sentiments had been voiced 
a few years ago a heated controversy 
would have ensued. Now they not only do 
not meet with opposition, but are ap- 
plauded 

* “ . 


The December issue of the Stenographer 
bears on its cover in red ink, “Official 
Organ of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association,” and it is the best number 
of that magazine ever issued. If the Ste- 
nographer keeps up to the standard of 
issues it will have a prosperous 
career. It is a pleasure to see the N. S. 
R. A. represented by an absolutely non- 
partisan magazine, and we predict that it 
will result in a large increase in member- 
ship and of professional interest in the 


recent 


organization. 
* . * 

With the January issue the title of the 
Phonographic World and Commercial 
School Review is changed to the Type- 
writer World. In announcing the change 
the editor states that it has been made “in 
recognition of the vastly broadening field 
of the typewriter and the fact, also, that 
the employment of shorthand is only a 
means to an end and that the end is the 
typewritten page.” 
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Remarkable Shorthand and Typewriting Records 


| From Buffalo Commercial, December 13, 1911. | 


HORTHAND written at a speed of 
S 200 words a minute, and 88 words a 
minute on a typewriter while the 
operator was blindfolded were the records 
made by students in the business depart- 
ment of Central High School in a demon- 
stration before the school this morning. 
Twelve pupils, only one of them a boy, 
known as second-year students, took part. 
W. E. Weafer, head of the business de- 
partment of Central, told of what would be 
done. He said that he had visited schools 
in various parts of the country and that in 
institutions of similar standing he had not 
seen work equal to Central’s standard. 
“Many of the students not studying 
these branches do not fully understand 
what shorthand is and how the touch sys- 
tem in typewriting operates,” said he. 
“We have arranged this demonstration for 
their benefit. ‘Stenography is not short- 
hand and typewriting. It is the two plus 
the very best English. Without the latter 
one cannot do good work. Thus the busi- 
ness department would be incomplete with- 
out the English department of the school.” 
The six typists took seats before their 
machines on the chapel platform. The 
operators were all girls—Ruth Van Nor- 
man, Ella M. Schlagter, Lauretta M. Nor- 
bury, Lillian Rigby, Esther A. Kahn and 
Lavina Bristow. The typewriting demon- 
stration consisted of four tests. The first 
was copying from new matter. The aver- 
age speed was 58 words a minute, with two 
errors. The second test consisted of dic- 
tation of new matter, and a speed of 50 
words a minute was maintained. Then 
came the blindfold test. The operators 
wrote familiar dictation at an average 
speed of 60 words a minute. One of the 
girls in this test wrote the 150 words with 
only two errors. Then they wrote one sen- 
tence over and over for one minute: “Write 
it on your heart that every day is the very 
best day of the year.” This sentence was 
familiar to them. Remarkable speed was 
shown. The lowest record was 74 words 
in the minute and no errors were made. 
The highest was 88 words, with only two 


errors. The machine of one of the oper 


ators suddenly went out of order, part of 
the mechanism sticking, but in spite of this 
she made a speed of 64 words with two 
errors. No one made more than thre« 
errors. The girls were warmly applauded. 
Mrs. Florence M. Merville is the instructor 
in typewriting. 

For the first part of the shorthand dem 
onstration the writers sat at tables. Thoss 
who took part were Katherine C. Lies, 
Daniel A. Murphy, Evadne B. Hea, Esther 
A. Kahn, Ella M. Schlagter and Lauretta 
M. Norbury. There were five tests and 
after each test one of the writers read rap 
idly and without faltering what had been 
written. All but of the letters dic 
tated were unfamiliar. The tests were as 
follows: 110 words a minute, 120 words 
a minute, 140 words a minute, 200 words a 
minute; blackboard writing, 110 words a 
minute. The 200-word-a-minute letter, 
which was familiar matter, was translated 
with remarkable ease and rapidity by one 
of the girls. As a proof that it had not 
been learned by heart, another writer 
translated the same letter backward with 
good speed. 

Two of the girls, Ella M. Schlagter and 
Lauretta M. Norbury, then wrote on black- 
boards. Miss Schlagter wrote with her 
right hand and Miss Norbury with her left. 
They then translated without difficulty. 
Writing on a blackboard greatly increased 
the difficulty of the task. 


one 


School Manager's Association 

A very important meeting of the Na 
tional Private School Managers’ Associa 
tion was held in Chicago December 14, 15, 
16, at which nearly all the important prob 
lems connected with the management of 
private commercial schools were discussed. 
There were about one hundred school man 
agers in attendance. The proceedings 
were reported verbatim, and will be pub 
lished for the benefit of the members of the 
Association. 

All the officers were re-elected, and it 
was voted to hold the next meeting in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, July 5th and 6th, 1912 
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HERE is one point in connection 
T with fingering exercises that stu- 
dents of typewriting often fail to 
ippreciate, and that is that the fingers re 


quire strength as well as dexterity. The 
fingering exercises given in this and in the 
previous articles have been worked out 


with the object in view of developing both 
these qualities. Facility in finding the 
keys quickly and with the utmost accuracy 
is of course necessary ; but in order to keep 
the machine moving along at a good speed 
the fingers must have strength and staying 
power. 

In the recent World's Championship 
Contest, Mr. H. O. Blaisdell, who won the 
Championship for the second time, aver 
aged more than ten strokes per second, or 
1 total of more than thirty-seven thousand 
in the hour’s work. It is probable that in 
striking each key he used enough energy 
to lift two ounces. [It may be more than 
that or less; I don’t know that the exact 
power required to properly drive a key 
‘home” has ever been accurately meas- 
ured, but my judgment is that the fore- 
going estimate is about what is required. | 
If that is true, in the hour's copying he 
delivered through his fingers enough ener- 
gy to lift two and a third tons’ weight! 
That seems incredible—but it isn’t. It was 
the speed with which each two ounces of 
weight was delivered that made the total 
so large. It illustrates, too, how keeping 
everlastingly at it produces prodigious re- 
sults. Wonderful as such a performance 
is in other directions, the staying power 
of the fingers in such a contest is in many 
ways even more remarkable. It shows to 
what a high degree of efficiency the fingers 
of such typists as Blaisdell, the Trefzgers, 
Hoyt, Wilson, and Fritz have been brought 
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through training. It shows also the neces 
sity for training the fingers to accomplish 
the arduous work they are called upon to 
perform in a day’s work of the average 
stenographer. The operator in the aver 
age “heavy” office never has so strenuous 
and intense a task as did Blaisdell in the 
contest, but his work extends over a longer 
period in the day. He has, it is true, brief 
respites from machine operation while the 
dictation is being given, and there are 
other periods when opportunity for relax 
ation comes; but in the aggregate his fin 
gers will perform a vast amount of work 
in a day. They need endurance as well 
as skill. It is for this reason that I want 
to emphasize the importance of cultivating 
staying power on the finger drills. It will 
not be wise, however, to push the finger- 
ing to the other extreme—of practicing 
an exercise until your fingers are over 
tired. This can be avoided, as was men- 
tioned before, by varying the practice. 
Prefixes and Suffixes 

Familiarity with the prefixes and suf- 
fixes is a source of speed gain, both in 
typewriting and shorthand. Some of them 
do not occur very often; but when they 
do occur they will cause hesitation if the 
fingering is unusual. Practice these until 
the combinations can be fingered smoothly : 

Drill 1 

Prefixes typed with alternate right and 
left hands: al, ambi, ana, ant, 
apo, bi, bis, dia, dys, en, en, 


eu, for, ob, pro, pros, sub, 
with. 
Words in which the combinations occur: 
alternate analysis 
ambitious antithesis 
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eulogy 
forward 
obscure 
propose 
prosper 
substance 
withdraw 


Drill 2 


Suffixes typed with alternate right and 
left hands: al, an, ancy, ant, 
en, ent, fy, ic, ish, ism, ity, 
ment, or, ory, ric, ty. 
numeral content quantity 
woman modify lament 
accountancy specific lessor 
claimant modish oratory 
wooden syllogism beauty 


Drill 3 
Right-hand prefixes: hypo, il, im, 
in, non, un. 


hypothesis 
illuminate nonentity 
impressive unfamiliar 


Drill 4 
ion, 


apostrophize 
biology 
biscuit 
diagram 
dyspepsia 
enthusiast 
emblem 


interesting 


Right-hand suffixes: kin, ly, 

mony. 
minion 
napkin 


freely 
matrimony 


Drill 5 


Left-hand prefixes: ab, ad, be, 
cata, de, ex, extra, re, se. 


abstain catalog extraordinary 
advise deserve revert 
bewail extract seclude 


Drill 6 


Left-hand suffixes: ac, ard, 
ate, ee, er, eS, ess, 


ster, ward, wards. 


almanac employee 
cartage payer 
regard leases 
sedate countess 


Drill 7 


Common words containing common pre- 
fixes and suffixes: 


overcome 
efficiency 
composition 
applicable 


age, 
eer, 


volunteer 
songster 
eastward 
outwards 


complete 
perform 
self-evident 
incontestable 
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discontinue 
recognition 
uncontrolled 


proceeding 

circumstance 

commendable 

inimical understand 

counteract unparalleled 
(To be continued.) 


Letter of Application Contest 
FTER the polls closed on the con 


tests, excellent criticisms on the let 

ters came in from Mrs. Frances Ef- 
finger-Raymond, Principal of the Seattle 
Business College, Seattle, Washington; 
Mr. Leon A. Winslow, Haverhill (Massa 
chusetts) High School; Mr. J. D. Hender- 
son, Tucumcari (New Mexico) High 
School; and Miss Edith Giffin, Sarnia 
(Ontario) High School. 

Mrs. Raymond says of letter 
was her choice: 

Attracts attention by its brevity; descriptions 
are succinct, pointed, and just what any busi- 
ness man wants to know; the applicant’s edu- 
cation and experience add argument or proof to 
his explanation; the references are persuasive; 
the complimentary close is an extra inducement 
for engaging said applicant’s service. 


“D,” which 


Of letters of application in general Mrs. 
Raymond says: 
I believe that the subject matter of all letters 


should proceed through certain steps. These 
letters in question apply for positions, stating 
qualifications, and, therefore, the steps to be 
considered would differ somewhat from those 
in sales-letters or letters of a different char- 
acter. 

The opening of a letter should win the atten- 
tion of the reader; should be as attractive as 
the face of the applicant; should tempt the 
reader to go further into the matter. 

The letter should be descriptive and explana- 
tory, but very brief and very interesting, and 
should give only those details which are per- 
tinent to the subject in hand. 

The writer should create a desire for his 
services by brief arguments or proofs, and he 
should try to persuade the reader to his way 
of thinking by showing how valuable his serv- 
ices may be. 

All these elements should be taken as the 
basis of a successful letter of any kind. 

No matter what may have been the previous 
condition of servitude of the applicant, or his 
age or ancestry, in the writing of a letter of 
application he is making an appeal to some one 
who is, for the time at least, his superior, and 
the language used should be most respectful and 
not of the abbreviated kind that is legitimate 
in advertising, memorandum letters or familiar 
friendship. 
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M r. Winslow ’s 


but he made no comments on it 


letter “D,” 
his criti 


choice was 
cisms were on the other letters. 

Mr. Henderson also letter “D.”’ 
He criticised the punctuation; and the 
wording in several places, rewriting the 
letters as follows: 


chose 


Dear Sir: 

Having your 
Tribune, I wish to apply for a 
stenographer in your office. 

Shorthand speed: About 150 words per min- 
ute. 

Typewriting 
minute . 

Quality of work: Neat and accurate 
spelling and punctuation. 

Education: High School graduate; business 
college graduate; State University, one term. 

Experience: Two years a teacher; six months 
public stenographer; eight months office work. 

Age: Twenty-two years. 

References: Enclosed, from Hon. H. H. 
Banks and Mr. Chas. C. Brant; additional, any 
Nebraska City bank or banker. 

Trusting that my application may prove suc- 
cessful, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 

Miss Giffin selected letter “D”’ because 
of its brevity. She says that the following 
letter has been used by her students, as 
well as experienced stenographers, with 
very great success: 

Dear Sir: 

Answering your advertisement in today’s 
Tribune I make application for the position. 

I enclose recommendations. 

Can begin work at once. 


advertisement in the 
position as 


seen 


speed: About 60 words per 
| } 


Good 


Criticisms on Letter ‘**C’”’ 


Letter “C”’ was the choice of Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Barbour, Mr. Wade, Mr. Harman and 
Mr. Zimpfer. 

By Mr. Scott: Shows fluent use of the Eng- 
lish language; parts in logical order; and sen- 
tences well constructed, But she has used “ac- 
cepted” for “obtained.” The last paragraph is 
useless, and has used “I remain” for “I am.” 

Mr. Barbour: While letter “C” is perhaps a 
little long, yet it contains just the facts an 
employer would wish to know in considering a 
candidate for an office position. [His objection 
to letter “D” was that it did not give enough 
definite particulars about the office experience of 
the applicant, or the particular line of work in 
which employed. |] 

Mr. Wade: The writer of this letter [“C”] 
states her qualifications in a modest, unas- 
suming manner, and although it could be con- 
densed a little in some places, yet I consider it 
the best of the four letters submitted for criti- 
cism. In the third paragraph the word “refer- 
ences” should be singular. In the last para- 
graph “J am” should be used instead of “I 
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remain.” I prefer “respectfully” as a compli- 
mentary closing in a letter of application. 

Mr. Harman: Itis my opinion that letter “C’ 
would under all circumstances come more nearly 
getting a favorable consideration, and yet it 
would be easy for some young woman, perhaps 
not as well prepared as the one who wrote let- 
ter “C” to get the position in an even contest. 
The company to whom she is applying must go 
to the trouble of writing her references. She 
should have enclosed one or two strong indorse- 
ments. If the young lady had not held good po- 
sitions it might have been advisable to have said 
more about the Blank Business School. There 
is a vast difference between business colleges, 
and if an employer happens to live in a town 
where there is a business school that does not 
beget the respect and confidence of business men 
and educators, he is likely to be prejudiced 
against any business college. A short statement 
regarding the school attended or an outline of 
the course it gives, might add to the letter, 
though this is not essential. Letter “C” said 
nothing of habits, health, disposition, or general 
culture, and there are no testimonials to bring 
these things out. 

Mr. Zimpfer: Much like letter “A,” this letter 
has that smoothly flowing quality, easy to com- 
prehend; nowhere is there an ambiguous ex- 
pression, and the construction and contents of 
the letter speak for this young lady as being 
possessed of good business fundamentals, with 
a modest, though not at all timid disposition, 
capable of transacting business satisfactorily, 
and one who would, in a very short time, be- 
come a pleasant and valuable business and office 
associate. A few grammatical and diction er- 
rors have also crept in. Toward the end of 
the second paragraph, it seems to me that, in- 
stead of “Better paying,” “better salaried” or 
“more lucrative” positions, would sound better 
in a letter of such dignity; in the third para- 
graph, the first sentence finishes with the prepo- 
sition “with,” which should be avoided, and 
could be constructed in this manner, “with 
which firm I am at present connected;” in the 
third paragraph, in the expression “call up over 
the *phone,” the word “up” is superfluous. I 
consider this a very good letter; and it is my 
prize-winner. 


’ 


Adverse Criticism of Letter ‘*‘C 

Mr. Winslow: Too long. It is enough for the 
writer to say that she is a high school graduate 
without adding that she has had a “thorough 
grammar school education.” The “very neat 
appearance” can be left to the employer’s judg- 
ment when he sees the applicant. 

Mr. Henderson: Were I a girl I should “take 
the liberty” to enclose a small photograph of 
myself, rather than to say “I am of very neat 
appearance.” I think it unnecessary to say “I 
am a young lady” or a “young man.” The age 
is sufficient. 

Mr. Savage: Letter “C” 
too much into detail. 

Mr. Maetzold makes the same criticism as.did 
Mr. Winslow. 


is too long and goes 
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Miss Collins: Letter “C” seems to me to de- 
serve second place, though a young woman of 
twenty-four years of age with preparation and 
experience enumerated would be expected to 
state facts more succinctly. 


Mr. Duncan: Good letter, but too long and 
dry. A letter of application must have some 
vim and ginger in it. Repetition of the word 
“position” seven times. Notice the expression 
“TI have advanced rapidly in accuracy and rapid- 
ity.” “For further reference” is used while up 
to this time she had not given any references. 
What right has she to use “I remain” in this 
letter? 

Mr. Dwan; Letter “C” is quite long and is in 
a measure colorless. If it were shortened and 
made a little more snappy, it would be much 
better. The expression “grammar school edu- 
cation” was unnecessary, being implied from 
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The word “position” appear 
and too many participles are 


what follows it. 
too frequently 
used. 

Miss Kenner: Letters “A” and “C” 
to verbiage—they are too wordy. 

Mr. Knott: I interpret letter “C” to convey 
a sort of egotism which would be very objec- 
tionable if it should be interpreted likewise by 
a prospective employer. 

Mrs. Frances E finger-Raymond: Is too long. 
The word “tender” is inappropriate. “Neat” is 
enough, “very” distracts the reader’s attention 
as well as modifies the word; if you're neat, 
that’s enough. Let the letter of recommenda- 
tion state you “gave entire satisfaction;” also 
that you have “advanced rapidly,” etc.; always 
say “shall be glad.” 


are given 


[The criticisms on the other letters will be 
concluded in the February number. | 


Groth 


5 
Practical Psychological Points on Learning to T'ypewrite 


By George E. 


HEN I tell typists that I learned 
W to use by the touch method the 
whole alphabet, the chief punctu- 
ation marks and the shift-keys in two days, 


some tell me that thé accomplishment is 
extraordinary, and others insinuate their 
doubt. However, it is the absolute truth. 
In fact, although I had not had any ac- 
quaintance whatever with the positions of 
the keys on the keyboard previous to my 
study those first two days, 1 wrote, with 
very few errors, some correspondence be- 
fore I had had my machine two full days, 
using the touch method entirely except for 
the figures and characters in the top row 
which I did not learn until the third day. 
In learning, | had for my guidance a pam- 
phlet of a few set lessons issued by one of 
the typewriter companies. These I fol- 
lowed somewhat, but as to the other psycho- 
logical and pedagogical principles con- 
cerned I followed my own reasoning. I 
have now had my machine just two months 
and am certain that I learned the best 
way. 

Perhaps your readers will be glad to 
know my method. Let us think what are 
some of the processes and activities in- 
volved in pressing a key of the keyboard, 
first by the sight method and then by the 
touch method. In both methods the voli- 
tion, the will, is the directing force. In the 


Barnes, B. A., M. D. 


sight method, at every stage of the act the 
will is informed through the sense of vision, 
the kinaesthetic [i. e., the muscle] sense, 
and the joint sense, just what variations in 
the movement it must make in order to 
reach the key intended. The act seems 
simple, to be sure, but think how long it 
would require you to do it if you had never 
before made such a movement, and, to 
illustrate the idea ask a young child to 
press a bell-button or a similar object. His 
will is weak, his vision is not steady and 
accurate, he has little realization of the 
activity of his muscles as conveyed by the 
kinaesthetic sense and little realization of 
the position of the bones of his arm and 
hand as conveyed by the joint sense. In the 
touch method there are, of course, the same 
processes and activities except that the will 
does not have the constant guidance of the 
sense of vision but, instead, it receives its 
visual information directly from the visual 
memory centers of the brain. Since this 
is so, the first point that 1 wish to em- 
phasize is that beginners might well, be- 
fore practicing on the typewriter at all, 
commit to memory the positions of the let- 
ters so that there will finally be in the mind 
a visual picture of the whole keyboard and 
they should at the same time form in the 
mind an idea, a memory picture, of the 
muscular and joint activities that would be 




















required to reach each letter. The student 
nay look at the keyboard, observe carefully 
the order and position of the keys, and then 
he may place his fingers on them according 
to the directions of his instructor or book 
and observe just what movement is re- 
quired to reach each key, but he should 
not at all or, with the teacher's permission, 
only slightly press the keys. He may then 
turn from the machine, close his eyes, and 
repeatedly call to mind the positions of the 
letters, at first in regular order and then at 
random, and he may, as he recalls the posi- 
tion of each letter, make or, even better, 
imagine that he makes such a movement as 
would be necessary to reach each. All the 
attention of the student is concentrated 
on memorizing and is not scattered by aim- 
less movements on the keys. When he has 
become familiar with the positions of the 
keys in this way, he is ready to practice his 
lesson on the machine. He should from the 
start form the habit of recalling the 
memory images of the key-position and of 
the finger movement before -reaching to 
touch each key. 

The second point that I wish to empha- 
size is companion to the one already stated 
und the that 
rendered the kinaesthetic and joint senses 
which are made, on account of their disso- 
ciation from the visual sense, at first less 
efficient but always more important. They 
must be made very efficient and sufficient. 
The guide keys do not render enough as- 
sistance in learning, for there is with them 
still too great a complexity of muscular 
and joint action. In order to obtain a 
special, limited and easy movement that 
shall be associated distinctively with the 
writing of each letter, it is necessary to im 
mobilize the manus [hand] considerably, 
leaving the fingers free to move in their 
particular directions a particular distance. 
By such an arrangement the kinaesthetic 
and joint sensations are simplified and 
organized, and the movements to be con- 
trolled are reduced The de- 
sired result obtained by resting the outer 
side of each hand on the frame of the ma- 
chine (or, if there is none or not a suitable 
one, on a frame or rest made for the pur- 
pose) while the guide keys are used as 
usual. To facilitate the reaching of the 
various keys the hands may be slightly 


concerns assistance can be 


in number. 
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slidden forward and backward on 
frame. If one is doubtful about the ex- 
pediency and rationale of this device he 
should test his kinaesthetic and joint senses 
by removing from their assistance the 
visual sense. Suppose that your chum 
arouses you in the night in a dark room 
and asks you to get his watch which is 
on the dresser some little distance from 
the bed. You know where the watch is 
but in order to reach it you must first con- 
sider in just what direction you should go 
and then make each movement so that it 
will bring you nearer and nearer to the ob- 
ject, but unless you thus use your various 
memories you do not find the object or even 
approach it. The hands should be rested 
in the way mentioned both in learning ‘the 
positions of the keys and in early practice. 
The criticism may be made that this device 
does not allow the hands to be held in sus- 
pension (and suspense) over the keyboard 
in the usual manner. Of course not. They 
are held in such a position as best enables 
the learner to master much more easily the 
movements of typewriting. Moreover, al- 
though considerable speed can be attained 
in it, this position is temporary because as 
the writer becomes more familiar with the 
art and can write with greater speed he 
will, in fact, must, raise his hands from the 
frame. This method will also add very 
much to the interest of the pupil because he 
not only learns to use the keyboard more 
easily and quickly but he is able sooner to 
make productive use of the machine. I 
copied many pages of manuscript at the 
end of a week. 

I consider these suggestions are founded 
on accurate, psychological principles, and, 
therefore, they will be generally useful. 
Herkimer, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1911. 


Rough Draft Specification 


The illustration in the December num 
ber of the winning specification did not 
really show the beauty of the transcript. 
Besides, the rule around it was placed too 
On the original artistic, wide bor- 
ders were shown. 

. _ 7. 


close. 


The wrapper will tell you when your 


subscription expires. Do you know when? 
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Report of the Sixth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America 


Chicago, July 31 


to August 4, 1911 


(Continued from the December number.) 


Thursday Morning 


HE session began with a round table 
discussion of “The Teaching of Eng- 
lish—How, What, When, and How 

Much.” The discussion was participated 
in by Mr. A. N. Hirons, of Gary, Ind., 
Mr. C. O. Bentley, Aurora, Ill., and Mr. 
C. I. Brown, Peoria, Ill. 

This was followed by “A Recitation in 
Spelling” by Mr. C. I. Brown. We re- 
gret that we cannot report or describe this 
feature of the convention. The interest 
aroused by Mr. Brown was surprising. 
Many teachers were afterwards heard to 
say that they would not have be 
lieved that such a “dry subject” 
as spelling could be made so fasci 
nating. 

When the topic “The Detail 
Work Connected with the Manage- 
ment of a Large Shorthand De 
partment—Both Day and Even- 
ing,’ by Miss Kitty Dixon, Gregg 
School, Chicago, was announced, 
there was a demonstration of wel- 
come to the popular teacher. Miss Dixon 
spoke extemporaneously as follows: 


A. N 


The Management of Department 

The detail work connected with the manage- 
ment of a shorthand department, I believe, cov- 
ers everything excepting the standing before 
the classes and teaching, so I am going to tell 
you just how we keep our records in our school, 

ow we classify our students, and how we man- 
age the work. 

We have posted here [pointing to the black- 
board] all the cards to which reference is 
made, so that you may get a better idea of the 
work if you care to do so. 


When the Student Enters 

The student, when he enrolls in the office, is 
given a slip with his name and address, and he 
hands it to me when he enters the room. At 
the same time, in the office, he is given a box 
containing his books. Keeping the books in 
this box prevents the loss of many books, and 
also gives a neater appearance to the desks. 
The student, when he enters the room, is as- 
signed a seat, given one of these cards with the 
order of classes printed on it, and is told what 
to do until his classes in shorthand and type- 


writing are called, and we try to do that im- 
mediately. Of course, if he enters during the 
period, he will have to wait until the class is 
dismissed at the end of the study period. There 
are six forty-five minute periods during the day, 
one thirty-minute period, and one fifteen-minute 
period. This gives two shorthand recitation 
periods, two study periods, and two typewriting 
periods during the day. It gives us a half- 
hour period for Business English three times 
a week, and a half-hour period for penmanship 
twice a week, and one period of fifteen minutes 
daily for spelling. 
Tardy Students 

The first thing in the morning is taking the 
roll. Each student is given a number to which 
he answers. If tardy or absent, a 
check is placed after his name. At the 
end of the first period I check up the 
tardy ones who, by the way, are kept 
in the office until the end of the first 
period—9:45. In the office they are 
given one of these slips to fill out, giv- 
ing the reason for the tardiness, and 
they hand this to me when they enter 
the room. In the office the student is 
required to register, in a book kept for 
that purpose, giving the reason for the 
tardiness, and the time at which he en- 
tered the office. If the excuse given 
on this card seems to be a poor one it is sent 
home. Every afternoon a notice like this is sent 
to the parents of those absent for the day, or 
if for any reason the student has been excused 
before the close of school. Later on this is 
transferred to the student’s attendance card. 


Hrrons 


The Student's Grades 

On the back of this card you will notice we 
record the grades of the student on the first, 
second, and final examinations in the theory de- 
partment, on each lesson in “Progressive Ex- 
ercises,” and also on the different tests given in 
the Advanced Department. This card is turned 
in to the office when the student leaves school, 
or if he has been absent for a week; or is given 
to the teacher of the Advanced Department 
when he is promoted. Once a month a report is 
made out of attendance, deportment, and prog- 
ress in the different studies, and sent to the 
parents; or, if the student is dependent upon 
himself, is given to the student. These reports 
are truthful. If a student is below the stand- 
ard, we say so. If he is capable of doing bet- 
ter work but is disinclined, this is also men- 
tioned. These reports are signed by the parents 
and returned to the school. 
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Night School Records 


rhe record of the evening school is not kept 
n the same way. The students are not given 
umbers—they have not been since I overheard 
1 student referring to himself as a voluntary 
onvict. As the enrollment slip given in the 
iffice to the student is handed to me, I remem- 
ber the student and am able to call him by 
name, so during the first period while all the 
classes are in session, I write down the names 
of the students present and later check them 
up on the roll. This list is made out once a 
week, while the day school list is made out 
every two weeks. Afterwards the record of 
ittendance is transferred to a card like the 
one used for day students. This method we 
have’ found entirely satisfactory. It can be 
followed easily after a little practice, even if 
the attendance is very large, as it is in our own 
night School, sometimes reaching 280 students 
in regular attendance. 

Classification of Students 

Next is the classification of the students. 
When a student enters the room, before the 
first lesson is explained, I tell him his progress 
will depend entirely on himself. No 
student is kept back. If he is able to 
take five lessons a week we will see 
that he takes them, but in our regular 
classes we take just two lessons a 
week. At the end of the third week, 
when we finish the sixth lesson, we turn 
back to review. When we finish the 
review we give an examination consist 
ing of two hundred words—one hun 
dred fifty in the Manual and fifty out 
side the Manual. We require a grade 
of 85% on this examination. That al- 
lows for thirty errors. If a student 
fails, of course he will have to take up the work 
in the class just behind. As soon as the student 
finishes the first lesson in the text-book he is 
given “Progressive Exercises” to fill out the first 
lesson. If he makes three errors or under, his 
grade will be “Excellent,” and we stamp it in 
the front of the book; from three to six errors, 
“Very good;” from six to nine, “Good;” from 
nine to twelve, “Fair;” and “Poor” for twelve 
errors and over. If the grade is “Poor,” instead 
of correcting the outlines we simply throw a ring 
around the incorrect outlines, hand the book 
back, and ask the pupil to try again. Since a 
key has been published to “Progressive Exer- 
cises” in card form, the size of the page of the 
exercise book, it is an excellent plan to have the 
students correct their own work, and this light- 
ens the work of the teacher; or, the books may 
be exchanged and be corrected by other stu- 
dents. 


Kirr 


Correction of Exercises 


In the coming year I intend to change my 
plan of using this book. Instead of correcting 
the books one day a week, every student in the 
school will fill out the exercises in the study 
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room during a study period. The books will 
be corrected, and during the week I shall give 
those books to the students in the final review 
class, and they will correct these books, using 
this key to correct them by. I think it will bea 
great help to the students in the review class, 
for they will review these notes in the Manual 
and they will have the perfect notes in the key 
to correct from, and it will also teach them to 
be critical. That is the plan I intend to adopt 
this next year. 

After the examination on the first six lessons, 
those failing take up the work with the class 
just behind, and those passing take up the 
seventh lesson. They are drilled on this seventh 
lesson until we think they know it perfectly, 
and then a test is given and any student making 
one error or over is kept after school, and the 
words dictated again, and they stay every after- 
noon after school until they can take the 
seventh lesson without a single error. 


Final Theory Examination 
We go through the next six lessons as we 
did the first six. When we finish the twelfth, 
we turn back to review. Then the ex- 
amination is given, consisting of two 


hundred words—one hundred fifty 
taken from the Manual and fifty 
words outside the Manual. We re- 


quire a grade of 85% on this examina- 
tion. We rarely have students fail on 
the second examination. 


Review Class 

We then take up the last six lessons 
in the Manual and do not review these 
separately, as we did the first twelve. 
As soon as the Manual is completed, 
the students are put into the Final 
Review Class, wherever that class may be. It 
may be on the ninth lesson or it may be on the 
eighteenth lesson: but just as soon as the 
theory students complete the Manual they are 
put in this class; that is, if they have finished 
the twelfth lesson in typewriting. Nearly every 
student we have is able to do this, because it 
allows nine weeks for twelve lessons in type- 
writing. They are kept in the final review class 
until they have finished the twenty-eighth les- 
son in typewriting, and as it takes them from 
one to three weeks to do that, we take that 
time for our final review class. In all reviews, 
a record is kept of the number of errors made 
on the lessons taken from dictation. That does 
not mean that we use only the lessons in the 
book. From the first week we give a great deal 
of outside matter from dictation, and we have 
a great many lists of words run off from the 
mimeograph, and we use those in our classes. 
But we do keep a record of all errors made by 
the student in the different lessons in the 
Manual. In the first review we allow sixty- 
five errors; that is, the review of the first six 
lessons. In the second, we allow sixty-five er- 
rors, and in the final review we allow one hun- 
dred errors. If they make more than that num- 
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ber they are required to take the review work 
over again. 
Copy Work Required 

Each student is given a card at the beginning 
of the review, and he keeps the record of the 
errors made and also writes the outline cor- 
rectly on this card. The final examination for 
promotion to the Advanced Department con- 
sists of five hundred words—four hundred 
taken from the Manual and one hundred from 
outside the Manual. We require a grade of 
85% on this examination before the student is 
allowed to take dictation. All through the 
course we require a certain amount of copy 
work. This copy work must be done in a cer- 
tain way. We require students to use pen and 
ink. We ask them to write each word three 
times only in succession, to make small notes, 
and to write them close together; ten pages of 
copy work to be handed in every day. This 
work is checked up and graded “Excellent,” 
“Very Good,” “Good,” with a rubber stamp; 
but we have no stamp for “Fair” or “Poor.” 
If the work is “Fair” or “Poor,” instead of 
grading it that way I write a little note in 
shorthand telling the student just where I think 
he can improve on his work. 


ReView Class Popular 

In the review class I found it a very good 
plan to give the review students a room to 
themselves for study. All the theory students 
are working hard to reach that room. They 
work hard at the typewriting and the short- 
hand, As you see, we classify our students by 
examinations; by advancing the capable stu- 
dents as fast as we possibly can; and by giving 
those classes able to take the work longer les- 
sons: so we are able to combine them in the 
different classes. 


Night School Work 


In our evening school the work is arranged 


differently. As we have only a two-hour session 
three nights a week, we have extra teachers and 
a greater number of students. Therefore it 
is harder to classify them. The students enter 
at any time. Those entering Monday and Wed- 
nesday evening are put into the same class. 
Those entering Friday are given instruction by 
themselves, and also put in the class with those 
entering Monday and Wednesday night, and 
all given reviews of what they have been over. 
Those entering Monday and Wednesday even- 
ing are given another period for their advanced 
lesson—-two periods in shorthand and one in 
typewriting. On the following Monday even- 
ing these students are all put in the class of 
those entering, and given another review, and 
they have another period for their advanced 
work again. We average a lesson a week in 
our classes in the night school. We have no 
study periods. Each student takes his regular 
class, and a review class, or two review classes 
if he does not take typewriting. In this way, 
if he has been absent at any time and missed 
that lesson, he is able to make it up with the 
class reciting on that lesson, and also to take 
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his advanced work. The evening periods ar 
divided from 7:00 to 7:35; 7:35 to 7:40 for the 
spelling period; 7:40 to 8:20; 8:20 to 9:00. 

When the Manual is completed in the night 
school, the student is put in the slow dictation 
class, and at the same time takes the final re 
view. No student is excused from this review 
He stays in the final review class until he is 
ready for the highest dictation class we have, 
although they have no time to study the lesson 
assigned. It is our aim to make the final re- 
view work so interesting, by giving one or two 
new points each night, that when they are ready 
to take fast dictation they really do not care 
to drop the review. 

The students in the evening class are furn- 
ished with boxes as in the day school, and these 
boxes are kept in a large closet which is locked 
during the day. In this way we have little 
complaint about the loss of books. We require 
no home work in the night school, but we do 
ask the students to hand in a little copy work 
if they have time to write it, and we collect 
the dictation work and correct it and hand it 
back the next night school night. “Progressive 
Exercises” is used in the night school as well as 
in the day school. No examinations are re- 
quired unless a student wishes to be graduated, 
in which case the requirements are the same 
as in the day school. The rooms are open at 
6:00 o’clock in the evening, and we urge the 
night students to come at that time and spend 
that period in the typewriting room. It is sur- 
prising to see how many take advantage of 
this. 

Charts Show Location of Classes 


The different teachers in the night school 
hand in a slip like this with the lesson for 
each period, and from these slips I am able 
to make out a chart like this, showing the 
period, the lesson taught, and the room in 
which each teacher is teaching at any period. 
A careful study of this chart enables me to 
combine classes from week to week, so that on 
Monday evening there is always. a teacher free 
to take the students entering. By arranging 
the work in this way, the advancement of the 
student depends entirely upon himself, and he 
knows it. He may finish the theory in three 
months, six months, or in nine months, just as 
he chooses. So, therefore, there can be no dis- 
satisfaction with the school. 


Discipline 


I thought I named all the details, until I 
looked at the back part of the room and saw 
the rules hanging there, framed. So I sup- 
pose I have neglected to mention discipline. 
Now, I have found that all that is necessary is 
just the shake of the head and a smile if I see 
a student doing something he shouldn’t do. 
( Applause.) 


(To be continued.) 
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The Stenographer in Greek and Roman Literature 


OME exceedingly interesting refer- 
ences to shorthand and shorthand 


writers may be found in a research 
into the literature of Greece 

Probably the 
shorthand in the literature of this period 
is an epigram by Ausonius, a Roman poet 
of the fourth century. Our readers will 
remember that this was quoted by Mr. 
N. J. Frizelle, in an article entitled More 
{bout Shorthand, which was printed in 
the Gregg Writer for May, 1910. This 
epigram reads: 


and Rome. 


most famous allusion to 


Come, young and famous reporter, prepare 
the tablets on which you express with simple 
dots whole speeches, as rapidly as others would 
trace one single word. I dictate volumes and 
my pronunciation is as rapid as hail; yet your 
ear misses nothing and the pages are not filled. 
Your hand, of which the movement is hardly 
perceptible, flies over the waxy surface; and, 
ilthough my tongue runs over long phrases, 
you fix my ideas on your tablets long before 
they are worded. I wish I could think as 
rapidly as you write! ‘Tell me, then, since you 
precede my imagination—tell me who has be- 
trayed me? Who has revealed to you what | 
was meditating? How many thefts does your 
hand make in my soul! What is this new order 
of things? How is it that what my mouth has 
not yet expressed has already arrived at your 
ears? No art, no precept, can have given you 
this talent, since no other hand has the celerity 
of yours, and you certainly owe to nature and 
the gods a gift which allows you to know what 
I am going to pronounce; and to think, as it 
were, with myself. 

Plutarch, writing concerning an oration 
of Cato the Younger, accounts for the fact 
that this is the only one of Cato’s orations 


which has been preserved, in these words: 

Cicero, the Consul, had placed about in vari- 
ous parts of the Senate Chamber the most ex 
pert writers, having previously taught them the 
use of notes which expressed by minute and 
short strokes many letters. 


Diogenes Laertius, writing of Xenophon, 
Says: 

He first of all, taking notes of what was 
spoken, published the memorable things he had 
written down. 

Seneca, in one of his Epistles, exclaims: 

What shall I say of the notes for words, by 
which, however rapidly a speech may be de 
livered, the hand follows the quickness of the 
tongue! 

Martial thus celebrates the skill of the 
“notorius”’: 

Though the words run, the hand runs swifter 
than they; before the tongue has finished, the 
right hand has completed its work. 

These lines are from Manilius, referring 
to the fortune of one who should be born 
under the sign Virgo: 

And he shall be the fortunate writer to whom 
a letter is a word. By his notes he shall sur 
pass the tongue and the quickness of speech. 
He shall take down long sentences by new con 
tractions. 

Prudentius, another early Roman poet, 
has written a hymn on the death of Cas 
sianus, a shorthand teacher slain by his 
scholars, who used the stylus, their writ 
ing instrument, for a weapon. Prudentius 
describes a shorthand class of that day 
with these words: 

The master of the school presided over the 
youthful studies, and sat enclosed by a great 
multitude prepared to take down all words by 
short notes, and swiftly to follow the speech 
with flying points. 

That Julius Cesar knew 
evidenced, according to the 
some writers, by Ovid, who says of Ce- 
sar’s letters to his friends supposed to 
have been written in shorthand: 

By these marks secrets are borne by land and 
by sea 


shorthand is 
opinion of 
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The following passage from a letter 
written by Cicero to Atticus indicated that 
he, too, was an apostle of the winged art: 
You did not understand what I wrote to you 
concerning the ten deputies, because, I suppose, 
I wrote in shorthand. 

We are indebted to Mr. Clarence I. 
Brown, Providence, R. I., for the material 
for this discussion. Mr. Brown cites as his 
authorities “A Brief History of the Art of 
Stenography, with a Proposed New Sys 
tem of Phonetic Shorthand,” by William P. 
Upham, and “Hints on Teaching and Lec- 
turing on Phonography, with Notes on 
Shorthand Ancient and Modern,” by Henry 
Pitman. We have sent Mr. Brown a copy 
of our latest publication, Office Training 
for Stenographers as an award for this 
valuable and interesting material. 


An Embarrassing Situation; How to 
Handle It 

6. What would you do if you were a little 
and kiddish-looking stenographer and all the 
lawyers, ministers and every one else coming 
into the office called you “little stenographer,” 
“little girl,” “little lady,” etc.2 My employers 
treat me with all due respect. This lack of 
respect is entirely on the part of their business 
associates. 

The “little girl’ in question evidently 
has a very real grievance, and our readers, 
recognizing this, have been liberal and 
practical in their offers of advice. It is 
an interesting—and a rather significant 
fact, that with one exception these self- 
appointed advisors are all men! This one 
member of the gentler sex, Miss Laura 
Julio, Calumet, Mich., explains the atti- 
tude of these “business associates” in this 
wise: 

Take it philosophically—and with dignity, 
little one. Such supposed lack of respect pro- 
ceeds from mere instinctive paternalism, for 
those whose eyes are not on a level with their 
own. 

Mr. J. E. Romero, El Paso, Texas, 
speaks most feelingly from the standpoint 
of experience, as follows: 


Being a “little man” to whom the epithets 
“kid” and “boy” have been so frequently applied 
that they have now no more effect than water 
on a duck’s back, I think I know how the 
young lady feels in the matter—for I used to 
feel that way myself. My advice is, if your 
employer is one who can be approached on such 
a subject, suggest to him that he handle the 
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matter for you. If you can’t do that, cultivate 
a calm, philosophic attitude or look for an 
other job. 

Mr. Joy N. Tait, Nebraska City, Nebr., 
writes in a very similar strain, though he 
“It is difficult to give a prescription 
His rem 


says: 
until one has seen the patient.” 
edy is: 

Let her develop her ability to such an extent 
that she will receive credit for being a 
“phenom.” Great ability will relieve her of all 
such complaint 


His final comment, while undoubtedly 
true, will not, we fear, be especially con 
soling: 

In fifteen or twenty years she will probably 
look back with pleasure to the time when she 
was called “little one” and “little girl,” and 
will, perhaps, brush away a tear. 


Mr. W. T. Weaks, Louisville, Ky., is 
disposed to view the subject from a mor 
serious standpoint. He 

A young lady stenographer is not supposed 
to entertain the callers in a business office. All 
legitimate questions should be answered in a 
polite, respectful manner, but the moment any 
one becomes in the least degree flippant, she 
should instantly become as a block of ice 
There are not many men who care to be unduly 
familiar with an icicle for any great length of 
time. I have heard that a stenographer should 
be as a sunbeam breaking through the misty 
clouds to dispel the care and gloom of the 
business world, but I do not hold such poetical 
ideas; I think her demeanor during office hours 
should be one of sobriety and concern. If it is 
necessary for the business associates of any 
establishment to have something little to occupy 
their attention, send them to the nursery or the 
kindergarten. 

The stenographer in question should be very 
careful, however, that her own conduct does not 
encouarge such treatment. If she finds it im 
possible to force a discontinuance of such con 
duct, the thing for her to do is to keep her 
eyes open for a better position and accept it 
her reputation is worth more to her than such a 
position. 


Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, IIl., is cred 
ited with an interesting contribution. A 
story entitled “The Little Man” is recom 
mended by Mr. Kemp as a source of ad 
vice and consolation. This story may be 
found in one of the Baldwin Series of 
school readers. 


Savs: 


2) 


Spelling and Punctuation 
7. Will some one suggest a good home-made 
plan for improving my spelling and punctua 
tion? 
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he importance of a perfect mastery of 


spelling and punctuation has evidently 


been thoroughly impressed upon many of 
yur readers, as the answers to this ques 
tion are excellent and numerous. 

Mr. Chas. J. Hausman, Brooklyn, New 
York, brings out the necessity for applica- 
tion very forcibly in his contribution: 


About the best home-made method for im 
proving one’s spelling and punctuation is to 
read good, wholesome books, to observe the 
spelling of words and the use of punctuation 
marks, and to apply the information gained 
through observation. It is only by application 
that practical knowledge can be acquired. 

Let the student supply himself with good 
reading matter, with a reliable dictionary, a 
pocket edition will suffice, and with a notebook. 
Choose two unfamiliar words from your reading 
ind jot them down in your notebook. They 
vill invariably be words whose meaning you 
do not know. Refer to your dictionary to learn 
their spelling and also their meaning. Thus 
you will kill two birds with one stone. 

’ Write each word five or more times, and re- 
peat the definition every time you write the word. 
rhis will help you to fix both the spelling and 
the meaning of the word. Then make it a rule 
to use these words whenever opportunity af- 
fords, both in speaking and writing. The writer 
has pursued this plan in class work and it has 
invariably produced results. ° 

Learning how to punctuate in a matter of 
having concise rules, and suitable material to 
illustrate each one. Couple observation in your 
reading with the knowledge of the use of punc- 
tuation marks. See the reason for each mark, 
learn to recognize the rule, and then apply it in 
ill your written work. Remember that applica- 
tion will always solve the problem. 


Mr. C. V. Crumley, Seattle, Wash., out- 
lines definite plans for improvement along 
these lines in his discussion: 


An excellent way to improve your spelling is 
to make a notation of a word—new or old 
concerning the spelling of which you have the 
slightest doubt. At your first leisure moment, 
consult the dictionary for both spelling and 
definition. Then write each word on a separate 
slip of paper, and place it in your pocket, or in 
an envelope or other receptacle. Study these 
words at odd moments, and as soon as a word 
is learned, transfer the slip to another pocket 
or receptacle. When all of the slips have been 
transferred, work them over again, adding new 
words from time to time, and eliminating slips 
when you are sure of both the spelling and the 
definition. 

Secure and study some good book on the 
fundamentals of punctuation. With this as a 
basis, note the punctuation in the various maga- 
zines and newspapers which form your daily 
reading. By following this plan diligently, you 
will see, in a surprisingly short time, a marked 
improvement, and will begin to feel that the 
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art of punctuation is a pleasure rather than a 


burden. 

Miss Mary O. Pollard, Chicago, empha- 
sizes the necessity for thoughtful study, 
and the fact that spelling and punctuation 
are not mechanical. She says: 

It is a common fallacy that spellers are born 
and not made. I grant you at once that some 
people spell much more readily and naturally 
than do others, but I contend that anyone can 
learn to spell correctly who cares enough about 
it to take time and who has the patience to 
persist. 

First of all, no word must pass unchallenged. 
Make it a practice to look up in the dictionary 
every word of whose spelling you are not posi- 
tively sure. Then learn the spelling of that 
word so that you will never need to look it up 
again. The vocabulary of an ordinary business 
or professional man does not exceed two thou- 
sand words. Of these you already know the 
spelling of at least five hundred, and to learn 
to spell the remainder is not an endless task. 

Again, notice how words look. Learn to 
visualize them so that you will know their 
appearance, as you know the features of your 
friends, and so that you will know when they 
do not look right just as quickly as you know 
when colors do not look well together. 

Learn to pronounce words correctly. My ex- 
perience has been that incorrect pronunciation 
is to blame for a very large part of incorrect 
spelling. The word is separate, not seperate; 
it is promiscuous, not permiscuous or pre 
miscuous; and so on, ad infinitum. 

And finally, “we have heard of the patience 
of Job,” and I recommend you to him, with the 
added inspiration cf the Apostle who speaks 
of “the patience of hope.” And there is hope 
for the “awful speller.” 

Now, about punctuation. First, get it clearly 
fixed in your mind that punctuation is a thing 
of reason and not an arbitrary set of rules. 
The marks are put in, not to bother the writer 
to insert them, but to aid the reader in grasp- 
ing the writer’s thought. Then the stenogra- 
pher’s part is to think always of the sense 
of the sentence. In speaking, you know when 
a sentence is done and when you should let 
your voice drop. Why should you not know 
equally well when you are at the end of a 
sentence in writing? It may help you to say 
aloud the words you have written, and note 
when you reach a natural full stop. You will 
see this much more quickly if you say the 
words than you will if you simply look at them 
and read them mentally. 

The rules for commas look very formidable; 
they can be reduced to, at the most, a dozen 
rules easy to apply, that will cover practically 
every ordinary need. There is a reason for 
every mark inserted. Every rule has a gram- 
matical basis, and grammar is founded on the 
thought of the sentence. The best advice that 
I can give for learning to punctuate is: Write 
thoughtfully; write not with the fingers only 
but also with the understanding. 


Mr. W. M. Wooton, Richmond, Ky., 
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speaks of the importance of the dictionary 
habit, and the necessity of the stenog- 
rapher's being “cock sure” of the spelling 
of every word used. 

Mr. Romero's plan of forming a spelling 
club is excellent; Mr. Tait’s of learning 


one word a day is, if followed, certain to 


produce results. Mr. Kemp's idea is to 
write every troublesome word from twenty- 
five to thirty times. This may prove effec- 
tive with adults, but we know that it made 
spelling the “bugbear” of our 
days—how was it with you? 

Mr. Weaks some 
which “pemmicanized,” is this: 
“who knows not, and knows that he knows 
not” there is hope; but he ““who knows not, 
and knows not that he knows not”’ is lost! 


DP 


‘* Questionaire "’ 


school 


good advice, 
For him 


gives 


, 


8. Is there such a word as “questionaire” in 
referring to a list of questions? For instance: 
“Please answer the questionaire given on the 
attached sheet.” If not, what noun should be 
used ? 

Mr. H. E. Kemp answers this question 
thus: 

There is such a word as “questionaire.” It is 
derived from the French, and is correctly used 
to mean a collection or a list of questions. It 
does not, however, frequently occur. 

We have all had the experience of meet- 
ing a new word, feeling sure that we have 
never seen it before, and then discovering, 
somewhat to gur chagrin, that we run 
upon it often. We hope our readers will 
look for the word “questionaire” and write 
us when they find it. This making of new 
words into old friends is, in our opinion, 
one of the delights and rewards of wide 
and varied reading. 


Collecting the Fee for a Deposition 
9. I have a position in a lawyer's office and 
am often called upon to take depositions in 
cases for which I receive extra remuneration, 
but I am often required to file my records be- 
fore I get my pay. When the case is finally 
disposed of, the person who is liable for the cost 
is sometimes insolvent, and I am unable to col- 
lect my fee. Will some one suggest what 

should be done under such circumstances? 


Mr. V. E. Nelson, Official Court Re- 
porter, 34th Judicial Circuit, Indiana, ex- 
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plains his method of meeting this situation, 
and, we believe, fully solves the difficulty: 


When I am called upon to take a deposition 
[| find out for whom it is to be taken, then | 
go to his attorney and have an understanding 
that I shall hold the attorney responsible for 
my fee upon the delivery of the transcript and 
shall not look to any of the parties of the law 
suit. I have never had any trouble in making 
these arrangements. I would not take a depo 
sition for any attorney if he required me to 
collect my fee from any other party than him 
self; and I feel that an attorney who would 
do this is imposing upon the officer who takes 
the deposition. If upon the delivery of the 
transcript the attorney refuses to pay, I simply 
retain the transcript until such time as my fee 
is paid. 


High-Salaried vs. Low-Salaried Positions 


10. What class of positions carry the greater 
volume of work, the high-salaried ones, or the 
ones that pay low salaries? 


The excellent discussion which follows is 
from the pen of Miss Edith L. Mook, Den 
ver, Colo.: 

There are a great many different kinds of 
high-salaried positions, but I am wondering 
just what the questioner means by “volume of 
work.” If physical exertion is meant, I should 
say that, while it occasionally happens that a 
large salary is paid on account of the great 
amount of mechanical work required, in the 
average high-salaried position the “volume” of 
physical labor is considerably less than in a 
low-salaried position. This does not mean, how 
ever, that the “work,” in the broad sense of that 
term, is less. 

There is the high-salaried position which de- 
mands speed. The work comes in with a rush. 
There are only a few hours in which to do it. 
The high-salaried stenographer in this office 
must be equal to the occasion. She must bh 
able to take the dictation as fast as it is given, 
sometimes as fast as her dictator can read from 
a manuscript he has already prepared in long 
hand; she must be able to read her notes with 
out a moment’s hesitation, to make corrections, 
if necessary, without, seemingly, a pause, and 
to type the matter rapidly and without having 
to stop at every other line to correct an error 
When the rush is over, she may have an hour, 
perhaps two or three, during which she is not 
actively employed, but she has accomplished as 
much as many a stenographer accomplishes in 
an entire day of hard, plodding labor. 

Then there is the high-salaried position de 
manding not only a knowledge of shorthand 
and typewriting, but the capacity to assume 
responsibilities along other lines. A_ stenog 
rapher who is given charge of the bulk of cor 
respondence, with other stenographers under 
her to whom she may dictate, probably does not 
do much physical labor. She may even do very 
little shorthand and typewriting, but she will 
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ery often expend more of the real exhaust- 
ng, nerve-racking kind of “work” over just one 
ittle letter which she dictates to one of her 
issistants, knowing that large interests may 
uffer if it is not exactly right, than the stenog- 
rapher who is taking the dictation expends in 
getting out the whole day’s work. 

\ stenographer who is given entire charge 
of the details of an office must know every 
little item of the inside workings; must be able 
to give just the right information to those who 
come; must, perhaps, keep account of and order 
the supplies needed; must keep track of the 
rents, telephone bills, telegraph accounts, etc., 
ind see that all these things are properly at- 
tended to without reference to her employer, 
may return to her home at night far more ex- 
hausted physically and mentally than the girl 
who has taken dictation and pounded on a type- 


writer every minute during the hours of her 
employment. 

Many high-salaried positions demand both 
speed and skill in stenography and _ type- 


writing, and the ability to carry additional 
responsibilities connected with the office. In 
the position of the high-salaried stenographer 
or office assistant, there will arise emergencies, 
perhaps in the employer's when, in 
order to perform her whole duty, she must re- 
main after office hours, come early in the morn- 
ing, giving every ounce of nerve force and 
energy and ingenuity she possesses to the 
proper discharge of the business of the office. 
But it is all worth while, not only because of 
the salary, but because of the satisfaction there 
is in being able to fill a position of responsibil- 
ity, the wholesome discipline it gives, the valu- 
ible knowledge gained, and the greater interest 
inspired by variety and importance of the work 
performed. 


absence, 


Creditable answers were also submitted 
by Mr. A. E. Wolk, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Mr. H. E. Kemp. 


Special Award 

The discussion submitted by Miss Edith 
L.. Mook in answer to question 10 has been 
given the special award for this month. 

.\ 
(a) 
Referred for Answer 

17. When and by whom was Touch Type- 

writing first introduced? 


18. Do any 
or advance credit for shorthand? 


state universities give entrance 
By whom is 
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this matter of credit regulated and to whose 
attention should the matter be brought? 


19. May the salary of a stenographer or 


teacher be garnisheed? Is the law in this re- 
spect uniform, or does it vary in different 
states? 


20. I have just entered upon a stenographic 
career, but my ambition is to become a private 
secretary. What course should I pursue to 
reach this goal? 

21. Which sentence 
swer direct to writer” or 
rectly to writer?” 


“Please an- 
answer di- 


is correct: 
“Please 


Questions Held Over 


The discussion of questions 11, 12, and 
13 is held over until the February number. 
The questions are repeated herewith just to 
call your attention to them again. We hope 
to receive further material on these ques 
tions. 


ll. I wish my “Question Mark” friends 
would suggest a few little things that a begin- 
ner should know. 

12. A friend of mine asserts: (a) that there 
was no shorthand reporting prior to the pub- 
lication of Pitman Phonography in 1837; (b) 
that all systems before that time consisted of 
crude abbreviations; (c) that the name “Pho- 
nography” was originated by Isaac Pitman, 
whose system, he says, was the first to be writ- 
ten by sound. Will any of your readers inform 
me whether or not these statements are correct? 

13. Will some one give the settled practices 
in counting words in a record? I am in doubt 
about such instances as the following: 

Are the Q’s and A’s counted each as words? 

In counting figures such as 125.10, would you 
consider it as simply one word, as two words, 
or as five words? 

Is 10% one word, two words, or three words? 

Is $125.00 one word, two words, three words, 
or seven words? 

Is C. O. D. (collect on delivery) one word, 
or three words? 

Is J. H. Smith one word, or three words? 

Is XIX one word, or three words? 

Is Stat. 48 Eliz. ¢ 2, two words, five words, 
six words, or how many? 

If instead of using the letter Q for question, 
the number of the question is given, and sup- 
pose the number has passed tens or hundreds, 
as 125, would it be counted as one word, or 
three words? 








and heart is an artist.— Ruskin. 





E who works with his hands only is a mechanic; he who works with 
his hands and head is an artisan; he who works with his hands, head 
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News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
to whom all communications for this depart 














ment should be addressed 





Massachusetts Examination for Court Reporters 


AST month we referred to the ap- 
ha pointment of Mr. Alexander M. Gil- 
bert of Boston as official reporter to 

the Superior Court of Massachusetts. As 
shuwing the searching nature of the ex 
mination required for the position, we re- 
print the following interesting and instruct- 
ve article from the Phonographic Maga 

ne of April, 1904: 


A Searching Examination 


lor a number of years past all appoint- 
ments of official reporters of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts have been made 
from an eligible list obtained by examina 
tion of applicants. These examinations 
have been conducted by a board of exam 
iners appointed by the justices of the su- 
perior court, consisting of three of the of 
ficial shorthand reporters of the court. To 
show the searching nature of these exam 
inations, a set of the papers used at one of 
and Charles Currier 
Beale, one of the examiners, is here given. 


them, sent us by 


SCHEDULE OF RANKING 
PAPERS. 

“C”—Spelling, 25; Punctuation, 10 35 
‘D”—Legal terms, 50.... .— 50 
‘E”—Diseases, 10 : Lf 10 
“F”"-Miscellaneous, 100 ........ ..+.-2100 
“G”"—Duties of Reporter (10 each) .....— 80 
‘H”—Legal Proceedings (5 each)...... == 95 

300 

DICTATION. 

fest 1 (3) 100 
Test 2 (5).. Sescocesesabes 200 
lest 3 (8) ocvesed , 206 ‘<del ae 
4 Re eee er 
i sy. “See 100 

600 

READING BACK. 

Lest 1 (14) iden wr —s 


1,000 





TIME SCHEDULE 


1. Give out numbers and have “A” filled out 
and returned. (Five minutes) 10:00-10:05 
Fill out “B.” (Ten minutes.) . ..10:10-10:20 
Dictation, 750 words, average testimony, at 
rate of 150 words per minute. 10:25-10:30 
4. Fill out “C.” (Twenty minutes.) .10:35-10:55 
5. Dictation, 875 words, average testimony, at 
rate of 175 words per minute..11:00-11:05 

6. Fillout“D.” (Thirty minutes.) .11:10-11:40 
7. Recess. (Ten minutes.)........ 11:40-11:50 
8. Dictation, 750 words, judge’s charge, at 150 
words per minute .11:55-12 200 

9. Fillout“E.” (Ten minutes.) ...12:05-12:15 
10. Dictation, 625 words, very technical, at 125 
words per minute oseeee - 1880-1935 

Fill out “F.” (Forty minutes.) . .12:30-1:10 

12. Noon recess le ataaats . 1:10-2:00 
13. Fill out “G.” (Thirty minutes.) ..2:10-2:40 
Reading back from test 5. (Ten minutes.) 
2:45-2:55 

15. Extempore dictation .3:00-3 :30 
16. Fill out “H.” (Twenty minutes.) .3:35-3:55 


A. 
Date 


Wt 


Applicant’s No... 

Name ; 

Business address 
Home address 


DIRECTIONS 


A card with a number stamped thereon will 
be found in the envelop herewith. Fill in above 
blanks as specified, using number found on 
card, inclose in envelope, seal, and hand to ex- 
aminers with your first paper. Retain the card 
for reference, and write same number on each 
further paper or transcript prepared, 


B. 


Limit of time for prepar- 
ing this paper, ten minutes. 


Applicant’s No 


Age : 
State the extent of your general education, 
giving the highest school you attended, and the 
course of study there pursued. 

State particulars of your stenographic educa 
tion. 

State how long and in what capacities you 
have been engaged in stenographic work, and 
what experience, if any, you have had in ver 
batim reporting. 

State whether you have studied any language 
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other than English; and, if so, whether you are 

able to read or speak the same. 
State the condition of your (a) 

health, (b) eyesight, (c) hearing. 


general 


Paper C deals with spelling and punc- 
tuation. The fifty words selected are such 
as any shorthand writer may be called on 
to write at any time and readers of the 
Magazine would do well to test their own 
knowledge by examining themselves on 
these words. 

C. 

Limit of time on this paper 
twenty minutes. 
SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION. 

Some of the following words are misspelled. 
Rewrite such correctly, doing nothing with 
those you think correct. 

accommodate 
argueing 
blamable 
neglegence 
incomprehensible 
damaging 
derelict 
judicial 
mallicious 
difficult 
ellevated 
emergency 
noticable 
exhorbitant 
nurosis 
nuresthenia 
exhort 
dissapointment 
exagerate 
habitual 
indefatiguable 
faithfull 
dillatory 
hemorhage 
collateral 

Insert marks in the following 
and underline all letters which should be capi- 
tals: 


Applicant's No. 


appellate 
littigation 
alegation 
inovation 
estopple 
subpoena 
demurrer 
irrelevant 
negociate 
obbligatory 
interogatory 
affidavit 
plentious 
irrepairable 
testator 
insolvent 
supression 
machinary 
relieve 
recieve 
pendency 
definite 
inelligible 
cloroform 
irresistable 
punctuation 


q now mr hill in as few words as possible tell 
the court and jury what he did and if he 
pointed at anything tell what he pointed at 
when he gave the orders or directions a if i 
had the model here sir i could explain better 
where mr jones pointed and where he did not 
that is the way he motioned i think he said 
pointing to a pile of plank take some of them 
and build a run across there and carry it over 

q well now what did you do in consequence of 
this direction a well sir we laid two planks 
down side by side from that hard pine plank 
over kind o cornerwise and then we laid one 
in the center of the two with one end resting 
on the hard pine plank and the other end rest- 
ing on the other spruce plank and one in the 
center to make the planks firm 


The applicant's knowledge of legal and 
medical terms is well tested in papers D 


and E. 
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D. 


Limit of time on this paper 
is thirty minutes. 


Applicant’s No. 


Define the following legal expressions: 


Perjury Bill of exception 


Affiant 
Defendant 
Administrator 
Affidavit 
Liabilities 
Declaration 
Prima facie 
Alias 

Real estate 


Plaintiff 
Executor 
De bene 
Assets 
Deponent 
Answer 
Res gestae 
Alibi 


Personal estate 


Laches 
Supreme Court 


Power of attorney 
Superior Court 
Trespasser ab initio 


BE. 
Limit of time on this paper, 
ten minutes. 


\pplicant’s No 


State in general terms the part of the bod) 
affected by the following diseases: 

Ankylosis 
Caries 

Angina pectoris 
Cataract 
(Appendicitis 


Pulmonary tuberculosis 


Lumbago 
Bronchitis 
Neuritis 
Anemia 
That a good general knowledge is indis 
pensable to the applicant is shown by 
paper F. 
readers can give correct and intelligent an 
the ten here 


How many of the Magazine 


swers to questions pro 


pounded? 
F. 
Limit of time on this paper, 
forty minutes. 


A\pplicant’s No 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
each of 
well 


American writer in 
together with a 


1. Name one 
the following 
known work of each: 

(a) Historians 
(b) Poets. 
(c) Novelists 

2. Name two important events of 1903. 

3. Name three of the greatest modern in 
ventions, and the inventor of each. 

4. The following quotations are not exact 
Give the exact quotation, and also the author 
or source if you can. 

“To be or not, that is the question.” 

“Peace has its victories no less renowned than 
war.” 

“None but the brave deserve the fair.” 

“Just as the twig is bent, so the tree is in 
clined.” 

“To err is human; to forgive is divine.” 

5. State the greatest invention or discovery 
ever made, in your opinion. 

6. Name three military or naval heroes of 
wars in which the United States has been en 
gaged, stating the war in which he served, and 
some event with which he was associated. Do 
not name more than one from any war. 


} 
ciasses, 
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Name a great musical composer, giving 
nationality and some well-known work. 
8. Name the greatest American statesman, 
your opinion, and give your reasons. 
9. Give the names of the authors of the fol 
wing: 
Vanity Fair. 
David Copperfield. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Biglow Papers. 
Hiawatha. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
America. 
Thanatopsis. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
10. Give the name of one work by each of 
the following authors: 
John Milton. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
John Bunyan. 
J. G. Whittier. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


The remaining papers have to do ex 
clusively with the work of the court re 
porter, and tests in writing at 
various rates of speed, ranging from 125 
words a minute on technical matter to 175 


include 


words a minute on simple testimony. 
G. 
Limit of time for this paper, 
thirty minutes. 


\pplicant’s No. 


DUTIES OF A COURT REPORTER. 

l. State what 
witness speaks too rapidly 
verbatim. 

2. State what a reporter should do when di- 
rected by the Court to “strike out” a portion 
of the testimony. 

3. State the duty of a reporter with ref- 
erence to marking exhibits, and how to avoid 
inistakes in properly numbering the same. 

1. State what portions of the proceedings 
na trial are required by statute to be taken by 
the reporter. 

5. State how the reporter’s notes may be 
ndexed for immediate reference during a trial. 

6. State what the reporter should enter in 

s notes when a witness indicates an object or 

distance by gesture, without describing the 
ume in words. 

7. State what the reporter should do with 
reference to taking notes when a witness is 

illed to the jury-rail to describe a plan or 
nodel, and does not speak loud enough to be 
heard by the stenographer. 

8. James Hammond & Company are suing 
Robert Jones and William Smith (as individ- 
ials) in the Superior Court of Suffolk County, 
n this state. The presiding justice is Hon. 
Francis A. Gaskill. The docket number of the 

ise is 14250. The plaintiff's attorney is Robert 
M. Morse, Esq.; the attorney for defendant 
Alfred Hemenway, Esq.; and the at- 
defendant Smith is Henry M. 
The case is heard before a jury 


a reporter should do when a 
for him to report 


Jones is 
orney for 
Rogers, Esq. 
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in the second session. ‘The date of trial is to 
day. The first witness for the plaintiff is Sam- 
ual Merrill. Write out in proper form the 
heading of the case down to and including the 
calling of witness to stand, and the usual first 
question and answer. 
H. 
Limit of time for this paper, 


Applicant’s No 
twenty minutes. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 

1. What is “taking an exception,” and what 
is the purpose of it? 

2. State the terms by which the parties to 
the following classes of legal proceedings are 
described: 

(a) Actions at law. 

(b) Criminal causes. 

(c) Writs of entry. 

(d) Divorce proceedings. 

(e) Proceedings for assessment of damages 
for taking of land for public uses. 

3. Name the different stages in the examina- 
tion of a witness, and by whom conducted. 

4. State the order of proceedings in the 
trial of a civil case. 

5. What is meant by a hypothetical question? 


D) 
=] 
LL) 


Reporting Rates 


YEAR or more ago we published a 
list of rates authorized by law to 
be charged for reporting in the 
various states. Several changes have been 
made in the laws of the different states 
within the last two years, and we offer this 
condensed table of rates for the informa 
tion of our readers. 


A 


ATTENDANCE. TRANSCRIPTS. 


Alabama ......$7.50 per day . 10e 
0 FF so ee 
Arkansas ..... $800 to $1,200... ~— 5e 
California .$10 per day 20 to 40c 
Colorado .....$10 per day .15 to 20¢ 
” Denver. .82,700 iaseancuntes oe 
Connecticut ...$10 per day....Fixed by Courts 
Delaware .....%2,000 ......... 6 ee 
Florida .......%5 and $6 per day 12',¢ 
Georgia ...... $15 per day , son 
Ds 6 otis al $1,000 ... see's 
Illinois p BNE GO occ yiccsvcctes 10c 
Indiana -B5 per day .. We 
lowa . $1,600 ‘ tt Re 
Kansas .......$6 per day i CC 
” Kansas City.$1,500 .. ideas ee 
Kentucky .....35 per day.. 1sase: eee 
Louisiana .No general act 15 to S35ce 
are $1,500 .... ‘ ne . ae 
Maryland ..... No general act. Fixed by Courts 
Massachusetts . $2,500 Ss 
Michigan .....$1,000 to $8,000 SS Ke 
Minnesota .....82,000 ... ; Re 
Missouri ...... $1,200 to $2,500.. a 5c 
Mississippi ....350 per week ae 10c 
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Charge to the Jury— V 


(For key see page 297.) 
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\iontana . $2,400 5 to TC 
Nebraska . $1,500 j 5e 
Nevada .......$8 a day . lise 


New Hamps’re.$10 a day 
New Jersey -$10 a day or salary 


fixed by Courts... 10c 
New Mexico. ..$7 a day.... : l5c 
New York .No general act.. 10¢ 
No. Carolina No general act. 
North Dakota..Fixed by Courts....... lée 
Ohio . Fixed by Courts from 
$3800 to $2,400 : Bc 
Oregon .$10 per day.. a . se 
Pennsylvania ..$10 per day or salaries 
fixed by Courts . lbe 
Rhode Island. .$1,500 per year on ee 
So. Carolina. ..$1,500 per year Sto 10¢ 
South Dakota. .$10 per day. 10¢ 
lennessee .Paid by parties. 
Pei axis uae $5 a day... 10¢ 
DRG Gceunnede $8 a day.. 8 to 10c 
Vermont ...... Fixed by Courts Sve 5e 
West Virginia.$7.50 to $10 per day . 20¢ 
Wisconsin .....$10 per day.. 5e 
Milwaukee. $2,000 per year ; 5c 
Wyoming ..... $1,250 per year lic 
GB. 


(ae) 


Key to Reporting Plate 
Charge to the Jury 


acted after the paper was executed, whether 
this contract was for one year or whether this 
contract was one to be revoked when either 
party pleased. If it was a contract for one 
vear, and the defendant without cause broke it, 
then the party damaged by the breach is entitled 
to compensation, and that is what the plaintiff 
isks here. 

The plaintiff says that by the breaking of this 
contract he has lost money, and he has figured 
out the damage by showing what he has earned 
during four months, or thereabouts, by showing 
what insurance he gathered in for the company; 
what moneys were paid on these contracts of 
insurance. People pay premiums for one year, 
ind at the end of one year there are renewals, 
and the person who gets insurance for one of 
these companies gets so much per cent. for the 
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premium paid during the first year and a cer- 
tain per cent. of the renewal of the same policy 


for years to come. And the plaintiff says that 
taking what he did while he was working under 
the contract as a basis for what he would have 
done, you can estimate what he has lost by rea- 
son of the breach of the contract. There is no 
other way of arriving at the damages, except by 
taking the amount he was earning under the 
contract, when he was carrying out the contract, 
-s a basis for what he would reasonably, in the 
ordinary course of business, have earned for the 
balance of the term under ordinary business con- 
ditions, and that you must estimate in a con- 
servative, sensible way. Of course you must 
deduct, as has been stated, the expense of carry- 
ing on the business, and also deduct what he 
earned by turning over the business to the other 
insurance company. All these things must be 
deducted from any damage you may find he is 
entitled to. 

The plaintiff's claim is for $40,000. That 
claim, they say, is based on what he would have 
earned if the business had continued in a normal 
condition. The plaintiff says that the other side 
having proven nothing to show that a change 
would take place, that the money he earned 
during the four months of the business should 
be taken into consideration, or one month of 
the four be taken into consideration, as a basis. 
That basis is criticised by the defendant’s coun- 
sel. He says that it is unreasonable to select 
one month, and you heard the reasons given. 
Whether it is reasonable or unreasonable, you 
must decide; it is for you to say under all the 
testimony whether it is a reasonable, just and 
adequate basis on which to estimate the damage. 

When I speak to you about damages, do not 
understand me as intimating that you are to 
give a verdict for the plaintiff, or that it should 
be for $40,000, or anything whatever; I merely 
mean to say that if you decide for the plaintiff, 
if you decide that he is entitled to a verdict, 
this is the way it should be built up; these are 
the materials on which it is to be built. You 
must not consider, from anything I have said, 
what I think of the merits of this controversy. 

It is needless for me to say that this lawsuit 
must be treated 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


A Christmas Carol 


Long ago angelic harpers sang the song we sing 
today, 
And the drowsy folk of Bethlehem may have 
listened as they lay! 
But eager shepherds left their flocks, and o’er 
the desert wild, 
The kingly sages journeyed to adore the Holy 
Child! 
Has any man a quarrel? 
Has another used you ill? 
The friendly word you meant to say, 
Is that unspoken still? 
Then remember “twas the Angels 
Brought glad tidings of good will! 


Of all the gifts of Christmas, are you fain to 
win the best? 
L.o! the Christ Child still is waiting Himself to 
be your guest; 
No lot so high or lowly but He will take His 
part 
If you do but bid Him welcome to a clean and 
tender heart. 
Are you sleeping, are you waking? 
To the manger haste away, 
And you shall see a wondrous sight 
Amid the straw and hay 
*Tis Love Himself incarnate, 
As on this Christmas day! 
Tudor Jenks. 
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Look Over the Heads of the Crowd 


By a man’s ambitions you may know him. 
If they are bounded by the stroke of 8 o'clock 
which sends him to work in the morning, and 
the stroke of 6 o’clock which permits him to 
begin his evening’s rest, be sure that he is not 
much of a man. 

It is well enough to “act in the living present” 
as Longfellow advised in his optimistic “Psalm 
of Life,” but unless you also act with one eye 
on the future, your most arduous efforts in the 
present will not do you much good. 

A great railroad man who died had laid 
plans which could not possibly have been com- 
pleted within his lifetime, probably not in a 
hundred years or more. To his fellows, such 
plans as these seemed foolish. And yet while 
he was working at them, this man achieved a 
measure of present success such as no railroad 
man had ever before dreamed of. The fact that he 
was building for the future made him build 
bigger and better in the present. And although 
he left an enormous work uncompleted, he left 
a completed work that will serve for all time 
as a monument to his memory. 

The crowd—and by the crowd we mean that 
great collection of average citizens which make 
up the population of the world—does not look 
ahead. 

The park-bench philosopher who views the 
world close at hand as it swings by him over 
the pavement wonders why some men wear rags 
and others fine linen, why some roll past in 
luxurious automobiles and others “upon the 
pave” with worn-out shoe leather. 

Over yonder, for instance, is a window at 
which a man sits dictating to typewriters and 
pressing buttons for assistants who come and 
bow and hasten away to execute his orders. 

“Why,” inquires the park-bench philosopher 
to himself, “should this be?” And there is no 
answer. 

Now possibly some of the gilded automobile 
passengers ought not to be in automobiles but 
in jail. Possibly some of the diners in the 
elegant restaurant across the way never earned 
their dinners or anyone else’s dinners. 

But we can assure the philosopher that some 
body had to make the success he sees flaunt- 
ing on every side of him. And the somebody 
that made it and shared it perhaps with many 
of the undeserving was one of the kind of men 
who tried to see into the future over the heads 
of the crowd and really managed to do so. 

For example, the business man whose only 
duty at present seems to be pressing buttons 
and dictating to busy stenographers: 20 or 30 
years ago he was an office boy in a small busi- 
ness. ‘The other office boys considered that unto 
the day was the occupation thereof and as little 
of that as possible. 

But his ambition was not 
hands of the clock on the wall. 

He looked into the business and saw that it 
was a good business, but that it was not very 
ably handled by his employers. 

When he got a better position he began 
studying markets and he soon concluded that 
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by spending a few dollars here and there peopl 
could be educated up to using more of tl 
goods that he was concerned with making a1 
selling. 

Still, it did not seem advisable to tell h 
their business. But one day when hx 
had a manager’s position, he explained to them 
an easy way to make more money. Tell any 
man how he can make money and he is likely to 
listen to you. 

This man had to do much explaining and 
much demonstrating. He had to overcome the 
initial inertia of laziness and “tradition.” But 
gradually he accomplished his end, and as a 
result he is bossing the business himself now 
while the former bosses sit back and take their 
share of the profits that he is earning for them 
That is what looking into the future means. 

Our friend who now sits at the desk in sight 
of the envious bench philosopher saw over the 
heads of the crowd of his supposed superiors 
He did not see visions, but realities. What h: 
saw paid him handsomely, and no one can be 
grudge him a cent of what he has earned. 

Read about the past and work in the present 
but look into the future and you will 
discover that you are a misfit in a small en 
vironment. 

Nobody is too big for the humblest employ- 
ment that he happens to be in, but he can con 
stantly make the employer bigger by continuous 
effort. 

Thomas A. Edison was a telegraph operator 
He began early looking for the faults that kept 
other men down. 

By looking ahead, he became one of the 
greatest benefactors of the race, and today, 
in the autumn of his life, is still busy hoping 
to do much more before he passes from the 
world for which he has done so much. 

Every man cannot be an Edison—but if you 
are going to succeed in the world—and you 
must succeed if you are to get the most out 
of life—look over the heads of the crowd if 
you can, and if you cannot, climb to an eleva- 
tion where looking in the future is possible 


bosses 


soon 


Are You Prepared ? 


A prominent business man recently stated 
that success depended upon preparation. There 
is no doubt that this is to a great degree true. 
To do anything well, we must first know how 
to do it. If we lack this knowledge, success 
is impossible no matter how hard we may try 
“to make good.” 

A great many young men make this mistak« 
at the outset of their business careers. Thrill 
ing with the ambition and confidence of youth, 
they plunge headlong into something in which 
they believe there is a profit only to come up 
against an apparently impassable wall. To 
them, indeed, this obstacle may be impassable 
Though they may fight as strenuously as they 
can, no way opens for them to get through it, 
over it, or around it. The trouble is that they 
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the knowledge that would 
means by which the 


k the “know how” 
tantly show them a 
rrier might be overcome. 
he attainment of this knowledge is a matter 
preparation. It makes no difference what 
rt of a thing it is that you desire to under- 
ke, you must begin with the primary instruc 
tions. Men who open a store without knowing 
nything about the goods they propose to sell, 
ever make a success of their undertaking, and 
the same rules apply to every kind of com- 
mercial endeavor. No man would dream of 
trying to run a steam locomotive or an auto- 
mobile without first making himself thoroughly 
onversant with all parts and their effect upon 
me another, yet the very men who would hesi- 
tate to assume this responsibility would not 
hesitate to rush ihto a business venture for 
which they were just as thoroughly unprepared. 


of its branches—is a mat- 
the bottom and working 

The men who are now at the head of the 
great iron and steel industry of this country 
began their careers in the most humble positions 
that could have been offered them. Of course, 
they did not stay in such places very long, but 
the fact that they ever got out of them de- 
pended upon their own effort. It was by mas- 
tering the small duties thoroughly and acquit- 
ting themselves of the humble task well that 
they showed their worthiness to assume greater 
responsibilities. 


Education—in any 
ter of beginning at 


To talk about opportunity appearing only now 
ind then is absolute nonsense. Opportunity 
stands at every street corner—she calls upon us 
every day. She does everything but force us to 
vccept her companionship. To take advantage 
f these chances that opportunity presents, how- 
ever, one thing is necessary—we must be pre- 
pared. It is because they are unprepared that 
so many persons are deaf, dumb, and blind when 
opportunity calls upon them. 

When a man is the victim of one of these 
physical afflictions, we say that he is “handi- 
capped,” yet his handicap is not a whit greater 
than that of the man who is trying to make 
progress in a business which he does not under- 
stand. It does not matter what sort of a 
business it is—every trade has its secrets—its 
intricacies of detail that must be mastered if 
one is to produce a profitable product. 


Ambition is an important factor in life, but 
ts greatest service is performed when it starts 
us at the bottom of the ladder and tells us to 
climb, for there is no other way in which the 
battle for true success can be won. And it is 
well for us that this is so. It is well that suc- 
cess does not come so easily. Life would not 
be what it is if it were not for its system of 
rewards—its law of cause and effect that teaches 
us that certain results invariably follow cer- 
tain actions and that we hold the problem of 
destiny within our own hands. If it were not 
for this fact, who would struggle? If we did 
know that the road to success is paved not with 
good intentions but with definiteness of pur- 
pose and thoroughness of methods what would 
us to make the attempt to bear the 
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burdens that the necessities of battle require us 
to assume? 

But these rewards of victory do not come to 
those who go into battle heedlessly. Back of 
the success there must be long years of prepara- 
tion, but with thorough knowledge as a founda- 
tion, and with other qualities—integrity, indus 
try, initiative and singleness of purpose—to aid, 


success will follow as a perfectly logical re 
sult. The New York Globe 
. 


A Message to Garcia 


is one man 
memory like 
broke out be- 


In all business there 


stands out on the 
Mars at perihelion, 


this Cuban 
horizon of my 
When war 


tween Spain and the United States, it was 
very necessary to communicate quickly with the 
leader of the Insurgents. Garcia was some 
where in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba 


no one knew where. No mail nor telegraph 
message could reach him. The President must 
secure his co-operation, and quickly. 

What to do! 

Some one said to the President, “There is a 
fellow by the name of Rowan will find Garcia 
for you, if anybody can.” 

Rowan was sent for and 
deliver to Garcia. 

How the “fellow by the name of Rowan” 
took the letter, sealed it up in an oilskin pouch, 
strapped it over his heart, in four days landed 
by night off the coast of Cuba, disappeared 
into the jungle, and in three weeks came out 
on the other side of the Island, having traversed 
a hostile country on foot, and delivered his 
letter to Garcia—are things I have no special 
desire now to tell in detail. The point that I 
wish to make is this: MeKinley gave Rowan a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took 
the letter and did not ask, “Where is he at?” 

By the Eternal! There is a man whose form 
should be cast in deathless bronze and the 
statue placed in every college of the land, It 
is not book-learning young men need, nor in- 
struction about this and that, but a stiffening 
of the vertebrae which will cause them to be 
loyal to a trust, to act promptly, to concen- 
trate their energies: do the thing: “Carry a 
message to Garcia!” 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are 
other Garcias. No man who has endeavored 
to carry out an enterprise where many hands 
were needed, but has been well-nigh appalled 
at times by the imbecility of the average man 
the inability or unwillingness to concentrate on 
a thing and do it. 

Slipshod assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy 
indifference, and half-hearted work seem _ the 
rule; for no man succeeds, unless by hook or 
crook or threat he forces or bribes other men 
to assist him, or, mayhap, God in His goodness 
performs a miracle, and sends him an Angel of 
Light for an assistant. 

You, reader, put this matter to a test: You 
are sitting now in your office. Six clerks are 
within call. Summon any one and make this 


given a letter to 
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request: “Please look in the encyclopedia and 
make a brief memorandum for me concerning 
the life of Correggio.” 

Will the clerk quietly say, “Yes, sir,” 
go do the task? 

On your life he will not. He will look at 
you out of a fishy eye and ask one or more of 
the following questions: 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopedia? 

Where is the encyclopedia? 

Was I hired for that? 

Don’t you mean Bismarck? 

What’s the matter with Charlie doing it? 

Is he dead? 

Is there any hurry? 

Shan’t I bring you the book and let you look 
it up for yourself? 

What do you want to know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you 
have answered the questions, and explained 
how to find the information, and why you want 
it, the clerk will go off and get one of the other 
clerks to help him try to find Garcia—and then 
come back and tell you there is no such man. 
Of course I may lose my bet, but according to 
the Law of Average I will not. 

Now, if you are wise, you will not bother to 
explain to your “assistant” that Correggio is 
indexed under the C’s, not in the K’s, but you 
will smile sweetly and say, “Never mind,” and 
go and look it up yourself. And this incapacity 
for independent action, this moral stupidity, 


and 


this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness to 
cheerfully catch hold and lift—these are the 
things that put pure Socialism so far into the 


future. If men will not act for themselves, 
what will they do when the benefit of their 
effort is for all? A first mate with knotted 
club seems necessary; and the dread of getting 
“the bounce” Saturday night holds many a 
worker to his place. Advertise for a stenog- 
rapher, and nine out of every ten who apply 
can neither spell nor punctuate—and do not 
think it necessary to. 

Can such a one write a letter to Garcia? 

“You see that bookkeeper,” said the foreman 
to me in a large factory. 

“Yes; what about him?” 

“Well, he’s a fine accountant, but if I'd send 
him up-town on an errand, he might accom- 
plish the errand all right, and on the other 
hand, might stop at four saloons on the way, 
and when he got to Main Street would forget 
what he had been sent for.” 

Can such a man be entrusted to carry a mes- 
sage to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin 
sympathy expressed for the “down-trodden 
denizens of the sweatshop” and the “homeless 
wanderer searching for honest employment,” 
and with it all often go many hard words for 
the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who 
grows old before his time in a vain attempt to 
get frowsy ne’er-do-wells to do intelligent work; 
and his long patient striving after “help” that 
does nothing but loaf when his back is turned. 
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In every store and factory there is a constan| 
weeding-out process going on. ‘The employer i 
constantly sending away “help” that hav 
shown their incapacity for furthering the in 
terests of the business, and others are being 
taken on. No matter how good times are, this 
sorting continues; only if times are hard and 
work is scarce, the sorting is done finer—but 
out and forever out the incompetent and un 
worthy go. It is the survival of the fittest 
Self-interest prompts every employer to keep 
the best—those who can carry a message to 
Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts 
who has not the ability to manage a business 
of his own, and yet who is absolutely worth- 
less to any one else, because he carries with 
him the insane suspicion that his employer is 
oppressing, or intending to oppress, him. He 
cannot give orders, and he will not receive 
them. Should a message be given him to take 
to Garcia, his answer would probably be, “Take 
it yourself!” Tonight this man walks the 
streets looking for work, the wind whistling 
through his threadbare coat. No one who 
knows him dare employ him, for he is a regular 
firebrand of discontent. He is impervious to 
reason, and the only thing that can impress him 
is the toe of a thick-soled No. 9 boot. Of 
course I know that one so morally deformed is 
no less to be pitied than a physical cripple; 
but in our pitying let us drop a tear, too, for 
the men who are striving to carry on a great 
enterprise, whose working hours are not limited 
by the whistle, and whose hair is fast turning 
white through the struggle to hold in line 
dowdy indifference, slipshod imbecility, and the 
heartless ingratitude which, but for their enter 
prise, would be both hungry and homeless. 


Have I put the matter too strongly? Pos 
sibly I have; but when all the world has gone 
a-slumming I wish to speak a word of sympathy 
for the man who succeeds—the man who, against 
great odds, has directed the efforts of others, 
and having succeeded, finds there is nothing 
in it; nothing but bare board and clothes. | 
have carried a dinner-pail and worked for day’s 
wages, and I have also been an employer of 
labor, and I know there is something to be said 
on both sides. There is no excellence, per se, 
in poverty; rags are no recommendation, and 
all employers are not rapacious and _ high- 
handed, any more than all poor men are virtu- 
ous.’ My heart goes out to the man who does 
his work when the “boss” is away, as well as 
when he is at home. And the man who, when 
given a letter to Garcia, quietly takes the mis 
sive, without asking any idiotic questions, and 
with no lurking intention of chucking it into 
the nearest sewer, or of doing aught else but 
deliver it, never gets “laid off,” nor has to go 
on a strike for higher wages. Civilization is one 
long anxious search for just such individuals. 
Anything such a man asks shall be granted. 
He is wanted in every city, town, and village 
in every office, shop, store, and factory. The 
world cries out for such: he is needed and 
needed badly-—-the man who can carry a mes- 
sage to Garcia.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was 
ttracted to a knot of the sager folks, who, 
vith Old Van Tassel, sat smoking at one end 

f the piazza, gossiping over former times, and 
irawing out long stories about the war. 

This neighborhood, at the time of which I 
im speaking, was one of those highly favored 
places which abound with chronicle and great 
men. The British and American lime had run 
near it during the war; it had, therefore, been 
the scene of marauding, and infested with 
refugees, cow-boys, and all kinds of border 
hivalry. Just sufficient time had elapsed to 
enable each story-teller to dress up his tale 
with a little becoming fiction, and, in the in- 
distinctness of his recollection, to make himself 
the hero of every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a 
large blue-bearded Dutchman, who had nearly 
taken a British frigate with an old iron nine- 
pounder from a mud breastwork, only that his 
gun burst at the sixth discharge. And there 
was an old gentleman who shall be nameless, 
being too rich a mynheer to be lightly men- 
tioned, who, in the battle of White Plains, 
being an excellent master of defence, parried a 
musket-ball with a small-sword, insomuch that 
he absolutely felt it whiz round the blade, and 
glance off at the hilt; in proof of which he was 
ready at any time to show the sword, with the 
hilt a little bent. There were several more 
that had been equally great in the field, not 
one of whom but was persuaded that he had a 
considerable hand in bringing the war to a 
happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of 
ghosts and apparitions that succeeded. The 
neighborhood is rich in legendary treasures of 
the kind. Local tales and superstitions thrive 
best in these sheltered, long-settled retreats; 
but are trampled under foot by the shifting 
throng that forms the population of most of 
our country places. Besides, there is no en- 
couragement for ghosts in most of our villages, 
for they have scarcely had time to finish 
their first nap and turn themselves in their 
graves, before their surviving friends have 
traveled away from the neighborhood; so that 
when they turn out at night to walk their 
rounds, they have no acquaintance left to call 
upon. This is perhaps the reason why we so 
seldom hear of ghosts except in our long- 

established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the preva- 
lence of supernatural stories in these parts, was 
doubtless owing to the vicinity of Sleepy Hol- 
low. There was a contagion in the 
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An Investment Letter 


Mr. Russel S. Weise, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Sir:—We have pleasure in mailing you 
i copy of the 1908 edition of our “Statistical 
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Tables.” We have published these booklets 
annually for the past 25 years. 

Enclosed you will also find a copy of our 
eight-page circular entitled “Investment Securi- 
ties Yielding About 5% to 6%,%.” The ac- 
companying list of quotations gives the prices 
at which we are offering the securities subject 
to sale. 

In our judgment, these investments are to be 
regarded as safe and conservative and suitable 
for the requirements of the most discriminating 
investors. The properties are under the super- 
vision and management of conservative men, 
some one of the members of our firm being a 
director in most of the companies. 

When normal conditions are again established 
in the security markets, we are confident that 
these investments will participate to the fullest 
extent in the higher range of prices, which may 
then be expected to prevail, and they are there- 
fore to be regarded as among the most attract- 
ive investments available at the “bargain prices” 
now ruling. 

The subject of investments is becoming a 
familiar topic of discussion in the homes of all 
prosperous people. This is doubtless due in a 
measure to the exceptional investment oppor- 
tunities now available and which are not ‘ely 
to be offered again in a lifetime. 

The proper selection of investments by the 
average individual depends more upon the char- 
acter and efficiency of the organization of his 
investment bankers than upon any other thing. 
The appreciation of this fact has been re 
sponsible for our policy in aiming to get in close 
touch with people of small or moderate means, 
to whom the primary consideration must always 
be the safety of their capital. 

As members of the New York Exchange, we 
execute orders for all listed securities, our 
charge being the fixed rate of 4% of 1% for 
each transaction based on the par value. We 
also execute orders covering all unlisted securi- 
ties, and our statistical department is prepared 
to furnish accurate information iegndlias any 
security which you may wish to investigate. 
Communications addressed to us upon any of 
these subjects will not only receive prompt 
attention but will also have the benefit of our 
comprehensive organization. 

We trust that the circular and statistical table 
referred to above will be of service to you, and 
assure you that we shall be glad to answer any 
inquiries with which you may care to favor us. 
We also hope that you will command our ser- 
vices in case you have funds not earning a rate 
of interest commensurate with present condi- 
tions. 

Let us hear from you regarding this matter 
as soon as you find it convenient to write. 

Very truly yours, 


Law Correspondence 
Mr. George F. Fuller, 
Bangor, Maine. 
Dear Mr. Fuller: 
Please find below notice to be incorporated 
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in the call for the annual meeting of stock- 
holders to be sent out by your clerk in Maine: 
“For ratification and confirmation by the stock- 
holders of the acts by the board of directors 
since the last annual meeting as shown by the 
records of the company.” 

I would advise you to send him a copy of the 
records of the directors’ meeting at which the 
issue of bonds was authorized by the directors, 
so that he may enter it upon his records there. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mr. David Edwards, 
Mobile, Alabama. 
Dear Sir: 

A clerk of the District Court informs me 
that you were defaulted yesterday morning. 
In allowing yourself to be defaulted, you have 
in my opinion made a great mistake. No capias 
has yet been issued and if you will see me 
promptly, I will endeavor to go to the court 
and have the default removed. If there were 
anything serious, the clerk would have ordered 
a capias instead of notifying me to have you 
come in. I feel that this matter can be ar- 
ranged decently and in order and leave you in 
a much better position than you are now, if 
you will only see me and follow my advice. 

Yours truly, 
Messrs. J. T. Brown & Co., 
Central Falls, R. I. 
Gentlemen: 

I have just received from the Springfield 
attorneys a check for $26.29 in payment of 
court costs and also two notes of $200 each, 
payable in three and six months respectively, 
which I enclose. I notice that these notes are 
made payable in Chicopee, Mass. The attor- 
neys explained over the telephone yesterday 
that they had not intended this, but as they 
were obliged to forward the papers last night in 
order that I might file them this morning they 
could not make a change. I presume, however, 
that this will make no substantial difference 
to you, 

Yours very truly, 


Messrs. Sanford A. Pitcher & Brother, 
Rutland, Vermont. 
Gentlemen: 


Your favor of the 22d inst. is at hand. 
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Two or three creditors have not yet assente: 
to the composition offer. It is essential that 
all should join. In addition to that, an ad 
ministrator cannot pay the claims until afte: 
the expiration of one year from the date of hi 
appointment. It is, therefore, my duty to notify 
Mrs. Saunders that payments cannot be mad 
until the expiration of one year, and I have so 
advised her. She would be glad to pay th 
dividend at once if she could safely do so 
Just as soon as possible, payment will be mad 

Trusting that you will understand her posi 
tion in the matter, and hoping to hear from you 
on the subject, I remain 

Yours respectfully, 


Ideas and Business 


We can all afford to stop right here and giv: 
this statement serious consideration—much 
more than the limited space will permit even 
though we were able to say the last word. 
As a fact, there is no last word—the last word 
to-day might easily be the first. word to-morrow 
so quick are the changes—so fast do they 
follow one upon another in strenuous 
times of ours. 

Ideas make a business—grasp that thought 
and realize the possibilities within your reach 
Realize if you can that the greatest business 
the greatest success, individually and commer 
cially—has started from a simple idea. It al 
ways has been, and doubtless always will be, 
more difficult to find ideas—talents, if you will 
to fill places for talents. If further proof be 
needed, look about you and see the many busi 
nesses staggering along for the want of a few 
good ideas—the men in simple positions and 
the many without positions because they have 
no practical ideas to express. Ideas are greater 
than capital—they are capital and create capital 
They are on every hand; one must almost be a 
clam to shut them out. 

The public is waiting for ideas—they are 
wanted in every line of business. The reward 
is based on the service rendered.—From “Speed 
Talks” by Albert Lyons. 
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waste it in advance. 


every hour if you choose. 








[Tt chief beauty about the constant supply of time is that you cannot 


The next year, the next day, the next hour, are 
lying ready for you, as perfect, as unspoilt, as if you had never wasted or 


misapplied a single moment in all your career. 
Therefore, no object is served in waiting till next 


week, or even until to-morrow.—Arnold Bennett. 


You can turn over a new leaf 
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(For key to this plate, see *“*Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’ pages 72 
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(For key to this plate, see “‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 73 and 74.) 





